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RSHEN for a mo- 
ment Kate stood 


still in  conster- 
nation, Great 
tears welled up 


into her dark 
eyes. Who had 
done this ? What 
did it mean? She 
then turned quickly, and 
in a moment was out on 
the slanting roof that was 
under her window form- 
ing the roof of the porch 
below. She ran to the 
edge whistling to Louis. 
Hecame beneath, saying: 

‘¢ What are you doing 
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. G02 there? Becareful, Kate, 
V ey or you will slip.”’ 
“p) ‘‘Oh, Louis! I cannot 
get out. The door is locked. I cannot 


give up my ride.”’ 

‘““Who locked your door?’’ he de- 
manded, flushing with annoyance. 

“‘Tdon’t know. Perhaps the lock is 
caught. Anyway, I cannot get out unless 
Iclimb down by the porch pillar,” said 
Kate, eagerly. 

“‘No—no, Kate. 
cannot have you—”’ 

‘“‘Nonsense. Just stand where I can 
drop into your arms, at the last, if my 
arms should weaken. I have done it 
once before.’’ 

She was commencing her descent al- 
most before she finished speaking, and, a 
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You will fall. I 


moment later, he held her in his arms, 
she laughing at his anxious face, and 
caress of the hands that were scratched 
in several places. In a short time they 
were on their way, Kate full of glee, and 
Louis in seemingly high spirits. He was 
like a boy in his eagerness to be off, and 
acquiesced in her wild propositions, until 
she looked at himin surprise. Heseemed 
to have laid aside every vestige of his 
character as guardian and mentor. 

She said once, laughing: ‘‘I do be- 
lieve, Louis, you have changed places 
with Ted to-day.’’ But presently her 
keen perception led her to look at him 
with a sudden sober glance. 

‘¢ Louis, Ido not believe you heard one 
word I was saying, and yet you laugh.”’ 

‘«¢ How can you imagine such discourtesy 
on my part, Kate? But I was wonder- 
ing who locked your door.”’ 

‘¢Oh! I think it was a mistake. The 
lock has caught in some way,”’ she re- 
plied, carelessly. 

‘¢Then you do not suspect Mrs. Luff 
of locking you in?” 

‘¢What an idea! Why should she do 
that ?’’ said Kate, with a world of wonder 
in her frank eyes. Louis wished he 
could have her innocent, unsuspicious 
nature; but he felt as positive, as he was 
reluctant to push his opinion further, that 
Mrs. Luff had turned the key of the door, 
hoping thus to detain her pupil until she 
learned if Mrs. Marchant approved of the 
projected ride. He had suffered from 
Mrs. Luff’s espionage, when a lad, dur- 
ing Laura’s subjection to the school-room. 
He said nothing of this to Kate, however. 
He wondered a little if his mother could 
possibly disapprove of his giving the girl a 
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pleasant holiday. But Kate was full of 
laughter, and beguiled him from disa- 
greeable thoughts by her clever anecdotes. 
She was in the happiest of moods. Alto- 
gether it was a most delightful ride. 

‘‘T never saw you so jolly before, 
Louis,” she said, finally. ‘‘ Are you so 
happy that you seem so gay?”’ 

‘‘Did you ever hear, Kate, of a man 
who laughed because he was sad?’’ he 
asked, a strange look sweeping over his 
face. 

‘« Yes,”’ promptly, with a saucy smile, 
“there was ‘ Mr. Punchinello.’ ” 

‘¢And who was he? I am not ac- 
quainted with the gentleman.”’ 

‘« Have you never heard ‘ Punchinello?’ 
Wait until we get dinner; and, when out 
of this dust, which is choking me, I will 
sing it for you.”’ 

‘¢] have never heard you sing, Kate.’’ 

‘That is because I usually prefer to 
whistle. Mrs. Luff says this is a con- 
tortion of the lips. I usually contort! 
But I can sing. Why, Tom Muggler used 
to say to father, ‘ Let her go, Mart, she’s 
a banger ; just hitch her to the team and 
she’ll make it spin.’ And that used to 
make the Duke so mad/”’ 

‘¢ And who was Tom Muggler and the 
Duke?’’ asked Louis, much amused. 

‘¢Tom was playing in the Lytle Combi- 
nation when we did Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 
He used to be in Winslow’s minstrels. 
They called him the donkey in the 
company, because he was always kicking 
about something.’’ 

«« And the Duke?”’ 

‘*Oh! that was dear Basil Creighton. 
He played juvenile parts, until we lost 
our St. Clair, and papa promoted him. 
He was such a dear fellow. I loved him 
with all my heart.’’ And Kate sighed, 
with such a happy smile, that Louis 
looke 1 at her in comical dismay. . 

‘¢ How old was he, may I ask?”’ 

‘¢ Basil? He was really too old to be 
playing juvenile parts. Older than you 
are, I guess. We called him the Duke 
because he was so proud, and—good. 
Basil was very good. And oh! once— 
but I forgot, Louis, you do not like me 
to tell of such things.” 

‘«No, no, go on now, Kate, I want to 
hear about this.”’ 

‘Once, father got very angry with me. 
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He was not just himself, and he struck 
me—and I ran to Basil. And oh! Louis, 
even you could not have said to father 
what he did that night. Father never 
touched me after that.’ 

‘* How old were you, Kate?”’ 

‘¢T] was thirteen. Many a time in the 
future I ran to Basil and hid when I 
heard father coming. But he would never 
even look at me afterward when he was 
drunk.”’ 

‘¢ Poor child,’’ said Louis, with a shud- 
der; ‘what a life to look back upon! 
When did you last see this Creighton?” 

‘The Duke? he left us in St. Augus 
tine. I just cried quarts when he came 
to say good bye. I wonder if I shall ever 
see him again?”’ 

‘‘T doubt it. Kate, do you ever long 
for the old times?’’ For reply she gave 
him a quick, side-long glance, then said: 
‘¢ Sometimes I am wd to be free again. 
The air at your home stifles me. I am 
like a caged bird. But I am fond of you, 
Louis, and I don’t mean to be ungrateful. 
But you have felt it—this miserable long- 
ing to be free ?”’ 

She lifted her face to the sky witha 
gesture full of meaning. 

«« Yes—yes,’’ he replied, as eagerly; 
‘¢and please God,’’ he murmured, under 
his breath, ‘‘ after to-day I z7// be free.” 

Arriving at the inn Louis had chosen 
for their noon repast, they found ita 
cozy little place, and, to Kate’s delight, 
a banjo hung on the walls of the small 
parlor; in a moment it was in her 
hands. 

‘Dear old Jo,’’ she cried, ‘ may 1 
a little? I miss my own so much.” 

‘Did you have a banjo in St. At 
gustine ?”’ : 

‘Oh, yes. I always had one since! 
was so high. But they sold it, with some 
other things, to buy my ticket when! 
came here. Vow, Louis, I will sing you 
‘ Punchinello.’ ”’ 

She seated herself on a corner of the 
small table, poised one small foot on 4 
chair, and with her head thrown 
her eyes full of light, broke forth, aftera 
few minor cords, into the pathetic melody 
of ‘* Punchinello,’’ by Molloy. 

Louis, struggling as he had been for 
weeks with what he considered the disap- 
pointment of a life-time ; suffering, also, 
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from the effects of having resolved upon 
a course involving the displeasure and 
estrangement of those he loved, listened 
until the sad tones wrung his _ heart. 
When the last stanza was reached, he cov- 
ered his face with his hand, and sat silent 
until the plaintive notes died away: 

«But when the play was over, 

Forth to her grave he crept; 
Placed one white rose upon it, 
Then sat him down and wept. 
3ut the people, had they seen him 
Gaze into the midnight sky, 
He is the maddest, merriest fellow, 
That would still have been their cry. 
Bravo, bravo, Punchinello; 
Bravo, Punchinello.”’ 

A short silence ensued, then Louis felt 
a light hand laid on his bowed head, and 
Kate peeped with arch tenderness into 
his face. 

‘‘Ah! you pity Mr. Punchinello. I 
am glad. I must have sung it well.”’ 

‘‘Some day you may pity him still 
more, little one. May you never learn 
the sad lesson taught him. But your 
voice-is very sweet and clear. You must 
cultivate it, Kate, and give up the tor- 
menting finger exercises.”’ 

But the influence of the sad little song 
sobered Louis’ gay mood, and they were 
both more sedate, Louis more than often 
plunged in thought, that Kate longed yet 
dared not interrupt or question. 

The afternoon passed all too swiftly, 
and neither noticed the thunder-shower 
gathering, until the mutter of thunder 
warned them it was not far in their wake. 
Then they had the excitement of a race 
with the storm-clouds, and they finally 
dashed into a farm-yard, drenched with 
the first fury of the storm, Kate looking 
like a veritable witch, her hair tossed 
wildly, and her eyes bright, with merry 
laughter, as she glanced back to taunt 
Louis with having out-stripped him. 
They had to wait an hour or more in the 
farm-house. Then the sun burst forth 
again to give the day its parting benedic- 
tion. The autumn foliage, as yet but 
faintly turned, glowed like flashing red 
and yellow tapers, as dripping with rain 
they caught the long slanting rays of sun- 
light; the air was full of sweet, fresh 
odors. 

Birds flew hither and thither, or perch- 
ing on some high bough, poured forth a 
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song of joyous thanks for the shower. A 
rainbow hung quivering and throbbing 
in the east. 

‘¢A bow of promise, Louis,” said 
Kate, as they rode onward, turning 
to find him looking sadly on the lovely 
scene. There was the same shadow in 
his eyes that dwelt there when she fin- 
ished the song. It troubled Kate. 

‘‘Louis,’’ she said, ‘‘ what is it you 
are thinking about? I know you have 
some trouble you are concealing. Do 
you think we will be scolded for our little 
frolic to-day? I do not care. I would 
not change to-day—no not ome moment of 
it—for all the wealth I could find in the 
pot of gold at the end of the rainbuw 
yonder.”’ 

‘No, Kate? But happiness is after all 
only as that famous pot of gold, just be- 
yond our reach, leading us on—and on— 
to grasp at shadows. But there are other 
things to live for, yet 1 do not want to 
live for them. ‘To day, Kate,’’ he burst 
forth, impetuously. ‘‘ To-day, I have de- 
cided to abandon a// duty, all that binds 
me to my present life, and be free. Con- 
gratulate me, 1ittle one, for you alone can 
sympathize with me.”’ 

‘What do you mean, Louis—what 
can you mean?’’ He looked at her a 
moment, smiling at her puzzled expres- 
sion. 

‘¢Remember what I have said a few 
hours later. Yes, I hope you have been 
happy to-day, dear child, and I~—I—have 
been like—Mr. Punchinello! Bravo— 
bravo—the curtain will soon fall,’’ he re- 
plied, and Kate was silenced by his 
tone. She felt a strange foreboding, how- 
ever, and, as the last ray of bright color 
faded from the rainbow, she felt that her 
one happy day was over forever. 

It was quite dusk when they finally 
reached home. Kate waited for Louis 
to help her from her horse—something 
she had never done before in her life. 
But her clothes were still damp from the 
shower, and she felt strangely tired and 
sad. 

Louis noticed her expression. ‘‘ You 
look tired, child. Your clothes are very 
damp. I trust I have not laid the way 
for influenza, etc., by this frolic. Run 
into the house quickly and change your 
nabit.”’ 
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But Kate stood looking down beating 
her whip against the toe of her boot. 

«©T wonder if Mrs. Luff zw7// scold me. 
I could not bear it—to-night, Louis.” 

‘Turning coward, Kate? What can 
she say when / have been the cause of 
your transgression? Send her to me if 
she is in earnest.”’ 

‘¢T cannot help it, Louis; but I have a 
dread of going into the house. I cannot 
tell what it is—but /—am afraid.’’ 

‘‘You foolish little girl,’’ he said. 
‘* You make me feel as if I was ten years 
old, and had been playing truant. Is 
Mrs. Luff such a terror? Kate, what is 
the matter? Kate, Kate! my dear.”’ 

For she had buried her face on his 
arm and was quietly crying. The happy 
day, the excitement, had found its re- 
action in a foreboding of coming evil. 

‘‘Louis, I shall never be so happy 
again. Something dreadful is going to 
happen to us. Oh dear, dear Louis, I 
cannot bear to have this day end.”’ 

To her surprise he did not chide her. 
He drew her into his arms, and when she 
looked up she saw he was pale, and the 
strange look she had seen twice before 
that day shone in his eyes. 

‘¢Poor child,’’ he said softly, kissing 
her forehead, ‘‘ other friends will be 


raised for you when I am gone. More 
kind in truth than I can ever be. Ihave 
given you to-day asa memory. ‘Try and 


think of me always, Katherine, as your 
loving friend and cousin. Forget all I 
have been in harsher moods. Ah! I 
may never find another heart so true. 
Kate—do you love me?”’’ with sudden 
earnestness. 

‘With all my heart, Louis,’’ she re- 
piled, lifting her lips to him, with child- 
ish ardor. But he did not kiss her again. 
He looked into the lovely, hontst eyes, 
fondly. Then he said, in a light tone, 
as if to dispel the weight of his sad 
words: 

‘«Some day, Kate, you will learn to 
say, ‘my hand for a stranger, my cheek 
for my friend, but my lips for my lover.’ 
I respect his claims.” 

‘« That will not be for years and years,”’ 
she replied solemnly. 

‘* Basil said so.”’ 

‘‘And why did he say that?” asked 
Louis, rather curious to know her ideas 


’ 


about a matter she seemed to have given 
little thought. She was so unconscious 
of any of her attractions. 

‘*T said once I should like to have a 
lover like Romeo, and he laughed and 
said I was very silly; that years and years 
must pass before I could have a lover, 
But I cannot yet see why, Louis. Juliet 
was very young. Only fourteen, father 
said, and / am seventeen to-day. And 
I do think it would be Zovely, Louis, to 
have some one love me as you love Miss 
Meredith.” 

Louis gave a quick start. ‘‘ Come!” 
he said abruptly. ‘I will go with you 
as far as the school-room door, and help 
you face Mrs. Luff.’’ And Kate felt, yet 
could scarcely tell in what way, that she 
had hurt her friend by her last speech, 
uttered so innocently in her softest, most 
olaintive tones. 

Mrs. Luff received Kate very quietly. 
She scarcely responded to Louis’ pleasant 
excuses for running away with her pupil. 
She looked anxious and as if she had 
wept. She did not observe Kate’s wet 
habit. 

‘We were caught in the storm,’’ Kate 
said, after Louis left them; ‘‘ but, dear 
Luffy, you should have seen my bonnie 


new horse ‘ Crito’ take the fences. Louis’ 
Dagmar is too heavy. I was in fear 
whenever Louis tried a fence. Oh! we've 


had such fun. But what is the matter, 
Luffy—you look sad?” 

‘‘T am sad that any pupil of mine 
should so disgrace herself and my humble 
teachings as—’’ 

‘¢Now, Mrs. Luff,’’ Louis said,—‘‘do 
not quote Mr. Marchant to me,’’ Mrs. 
Luff returned sharply. Kate looked at 
her in amazement. 

‘Not quote Louis? He is my guardian. 
What do you mean by talking so, Luff?” 

‘Miss Hathorne, / have nothing what- 
ever to say further. Only I must beg 
that you drop that absurd French pro- 
nunciation of Mr. Marchant’s name. It 
sounds babyish and caressing. His name 
is Zou-is,’’ with strong emphasis. ‘‘ You 
are now to go at once to Mrs. Marchant 
in the library.”’ 

‘©To Mrs. Marchant,’ echoed Kate 
with wondering eyes. A fear seized her, 
but she thrust it aside. She had done 
nothing wrong. Surely, Louis would not 
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let them rebuke her for this day’s pleasure. 
She shivered and started to the door. 

‘¢Are you going in that habit?’’ de- 
manded Mrs. Luff, sharply. 

‘¢T am going to find Louis. 
hin" 

‘Come back. Do not dare appeal to 
him now, if you do not want to make 
matters worse for you both. Oh! Kathe- 
rine, Kate, how could, you so cross Mrs. 
Marchant. You have'ruined me.”’ 

‘‘T do not understand you. I want to 
see Louis. He took me with him to-day. 
He knew all about it.’ 

““Yes, yes, but I locked youin. I 
knew—”’ 

‘‘ How did you know? Oh, Luff, who 
told you I was going with Louis ?”’ 

The elderly woman’s eyes fell, and a 
dull red shot to her forehead. Kate 
understood then. 

‘‘You read the note I wrote for Uncle 
Windom. Mean, sly, dishonorable! I 
will ever trust you again!”’ 

Kate spoke slowly, and Mrs. Luff burst 
into tears. She really loved the girl. 

‘“‘Go—go,”’ she sobbed, ‘‘go to Mrs. 
Marchant, the sooner the better, dear 
lamb. Think what you will of poor old 
Luff. Her day is over.’’ 

But Kate did not stop to change the 
black habit that, damp and dark, clung to 
her slight little figure. She gathered her 
hair into a knot in her neck, tried to 
smooth her collar, and then with eyes 
full of nameless dread took her way to the 
library. 


I must see 


Vill. 
CROSSING WEAPONS. 


She hoped tothe last moment she should 
meet Louis. Instead she saw Laura, who 
looked sober and pale. Kate did not ac- 
cost her, but when she met Ted at a cor- 
ner of the hall, she said softly: ‘Ted, oh, 
Teddy, what has happened? ’’ 

‘Everything, you bramble-briar,”’ said 
Ted, cheerfully. He had returned only 
two days before, and had patronized Kate 
largely ever since. ‘‘ Your St. Louis is in 
for it this time. Perhaps you doth won’t 
catch it. The Mater is on a rampage 
and Windom’s madder than a wet hen.” 

‘‘Is Uncle Windom angry again with 
Louis?”’ 

‘¢ You better believe it, and at you too.”’ 
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‘¢Oh, what fave I done,’’ cried Kate, 
and hurried on, anxious now to hear the 
worst. She was relieved to only find Mrs. 
Marchant in the library, but she looked 
toward a small room adjoining which 
offered a resort for tete-a-tetes and quiet 
meditation. There was no egress from 
this room save through the larger one. 
Kate felt now that Mr. Windom might be 
lurking behind the curtains to confront 
her later. ‘‘Oh, where was Louis?”’ 

Mrs. Marchant laid down her pen, as 
Kate entered, and scrutinized her coldly. 
Her desk was covered with letters and 
papers; a shaded lamp cast a mellow light 
over the room, and Kate, coming from the 
darkness, looked smaller and more child- 
ish than usual with that timid, slow step, 
and those wide, questioning eyes. 

‘¢You sent for me,’’ she said. Not 
knowing her offense she felt strangely 
frightened. 

‘‘] did send for you. I commandea 
Mrs. Luff to send you hither, as soon as 
you returned from this ill- advised outing 
my son has thought fit to yield you, thus 
contributing to a hoydenish, unladylike 
pastime. I want to warn you against any 
repetition of an offense I condemn as 
wholly unfitting in one of your age.’ 

‘¢ Perhaps—I—do not understand,” 
said Kate, her fingers working nervously 
on the back of a chair as she stood down- 
cast and troubled. 

‘¢T_- T_— went, 
me.”’ 

Something in the soft, sweet pronuncia- 
tion of her son’s name stung Mrs. Mar- 
chant to a more angry tone. a | 

‘It is useless, Katherine, to assume 
these childish, innocent airs with me. JZ 
am not a man. Although you have de- 
ceived others, as well as my son, it is 
impos$ible to conceal from me your real 
character. Leading the life you have, it 
is not possible for you to escape the taint 
of such an atmosphere. Why did you 
hide from me three weeks ago, when I 
found you in my son’s room late at night? 
Do not stand looking at me with those 
great eyes of surprise. You are an ac- 
complished little flirt. I can see your 
actions in their proper light.”’ 

She spoke contemptuously, and every 
tone was so like Louis’ in his rare mo- 
ments of anger that Kate, amid all her 


because Louis asked 
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wonder at Mrs. Marchant’s word’s, shook 
under the sound of her voice. 

‘¢What did you call me?” she asked, 
slowly. 

‘‘T cannot repeat my words. But I 
call you here to-day to learn my decision. 
From this day forth you will not appeal 
to my son in any matter whatsoever. 
Mrs. Luff leaves my house to-morrow 
morning. I have not yet decided upon 
what will be best for you. You need a 
restraining influence, curbing this lack of 
modesty. Your intense. love of admira- 
tion, your foolish infatuation for my son, 
have led you into the foolish conduct of 
this day’s adventure. Of course, Louis 
sees your folly. No man is blind to such 
a wilfully displayed devotion—”’ 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ Kate spoke 
suddenly and sharply. A _ bright spot 
burned on either-cheek now. The awful 
knowledge of all this woman wished to 
call forth in her had laid a cold hand on 
her heart; already the shadow of con- 
sciousness was deepening in her eyes. 
‘<What do you mean? how caz you say 
this to me ?—/, who have only been his 
little girl, his little Kate, his ward, to 
whom he has been so kind. Tell me, 
what have I done? 
I would do anything for him—but that— 
that cannot be wrong.” 

“No. It is hardly a young girl’s boast 
when this spaniel’s devotion is given un- 
sought. You foolish girl! I only save 
you from further folly, and my son from 
trifling with your affection. He will 
marry Miss Meredith in a short time. 
Answer me truthfully, knowing this, can 
you say you only care for him as you 
should for your guardian? Ah! you are 
not so young at heart as Louis thought 
you. You look pale. Sit down, my dear.” 

Twice the girl tried to speak anf failed. 
Ah! the sudden, heart rending sense of 
shame and desolation that swept over 
her. She heard in every word Louis’ 
contempt for her. She recalled the pity 
in his voice that evening; how carefully 
he had abstained from kissing the lips 
raised to meet his; how the very mem- 
ory of his cold kiss on her forehead 
seemed to burn there now like fire. Yet 
he had asked her: ‘‘Do you love me, 
Kate ?”’ 

Ay! and she did love him, as she 


Of course I love him. : 
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always had loved him, thinking only of 
his kindness, and now to have it turned 
to shame and ridicule by his mother, and 
to feel he knew and pitied her. And 
she knew in that moment of agony, that 
she hated and envied Rose Meredith, for 
winning one smile from Louis Marchaat, 
since he despised her childish devotion, 

She covered her face with her hands, 
and Mrs. Marchant saw the color stain 
the forehead, neck, and even the small 
ears of the girl. Even she felt a little 
pity for her, now that she saw her poi- 
son had entered into the girl’s life. She 
could not realize that up to an hour ago 
Kate was an innocent exceedingly child- 
ish girl; that she was awakening woman- 
hood, and a wild, passionate riot of bitter 
thoughts, at an untold cost to herself 
and her-son. 

‘‘T am exceedingly sorry, Kate, if I 
seem harsh. I have spoken for your own 
good. You must see now how impossible 
it will be for you to remain here. I 
think you will live to thank me for sav- 
ing you further humiliation. Louis is no 
better nor worse than other men, and, 
while you flatter his vanity, he will con- 
tinue to throw you crumbs from Miss 
Meredith’s greater share of his affection. 
| 

‘¢No more, please !”? Kate had raised 
her head proudly. ‘‘ When do you send 
me away?”’ 

‘¢ You wish to go?”’ 

¢ Yes—yes—”’ 

‘¢Then you yourself are the best one 
to make a request to that effect to your 
guardian,’’ said Mrs. Marchant, warily; 
‘‘Here is pen and paper. Louis always 
yields to every whim of yours. If you 
would rather not see him, and I feel 
positive after all that has passed you would 
rather make your request by letter, here 
is pen and ink at hand.” 

Kate walked to the desk. All her 
color had fled, leaving her very white. 
She could hardly hold the pen, but had 
it not been for a sound in the hall the 
words she was bent on writing would have 
saved herself and Louis many bitter heart- 
burnings. But that step along the hall, 
the voice humming the refrain :— 


“ Bravo—sravo, Punchinello!” 


sent all the strength from Kate’s hand. 
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She was in an agony of shame-faced cow- 
ardice. 

‘It is Louis,’ she cried. ‘‘Oh! I 
cannot see him. Hide me—what shall I 
do!’’ And then she dashed helplessly 
into the little room beyond the library to 
passe, panting and exhausted, drawing 
the curtains behind her, as Louis entered 
the door. 

This was an encounter Mrs. Marchant 
little anticipated. It confused her, but 
she grasped the helm like the bold mar- 
iner she was, and hoped still to guide the 
vessel of her desires to port. 

‘‘Well, mother dear, Laura tells me 
you are displeased with this fréak of mine 
fora day’s ride with little Kate. I am 
sorry if this is so. The blame rests en- 
tirely with me, since I took the child, 
and bade her say nothing about the 
project.’’ 

‘¢ Since you desire to take the blame of 
what appears to you the mere gratifica- 
tion of the moment, my son, I shall no 
longer withhold it. Matters have gone 
thus far with no advice from me, and I 
am only sorry now to be oddiged to speak.”’ 

«‘ Will you be kind enough to explain 
yourself, mother?”’ he said, impatiently. 

‘“‘T shall be g/ad of the opportunity. 
You have avoided me of late, Louis, and 
behaved in an altogether incomprehensi- 
ble manner. Katherine is no longer a 
child. She isa woman, and your sister 
at her age would have refused such an 
opportunity as you offered this poor un- 
disciplined girl to-day.’’ 

«Still, I must beg for further light, 
mother. I took my little ward a pleasure 
excursion on her birthday. I fail to see 
where either of us have incurred serious 
displeasure on your part.”’ 

“Tt is not of myself I am thinking in 
what I have got to say. It is no easy 
task, and you make it all the harder for 
me, Louis, by your persistent obtuseness. 
The child, as you call her, is no 
longer a child. She is a woman, and she 
loves you with a devoted love, as any one 
save you, in your foolish trust in her inno- 
cent childishness, can see at a glance.” 

‘*Mother!”’ 

‘¢T know how you feel about the mat- 
he and that your love for Rose is such 
that—’’ 

‘¢ Mother! 1 will not listen to such folly. 


Kate is always a child to me, a pretty little 
child thrust upon my care. God knows 
I am unfit enough for the burden of such 
a care, but when you contemn her inuno- 
cent affection to be—is there nothing sa- 
cred, mother, in the loveliness of this 
poor little one that appeals to your 
woman’s pity?”’ 

‘‘Not while I see my son becoming 
hopelessly infatuated with her.’’ 

‘¢Once for all, I demand you retract 
such language applied to my regard for 
Katherine Hathorne. You insult me, 
mother, when you speak thus. You deem 
me capable of leading this girl into a 
deeper love for me, realizing that I could 
no more care for her, in that way, than 
turn her a beggar on to the streets, when 
the appeal was made to me for shelter. 
Has it ever been in me to be fascinated 
by a pretty face, into forgetting what is 
due you, or the family? What right have 
you to think I could marry Martin 
Hathorne’s daughter, poor, awkward, un- 
disciplined child, as yon say, cursed by 
the rearing that has made her a thornin 
the flesh to us all. Answer me, mother, 
how can you wilfully judge me thus?”’ 

‘‘Louis, my son, | beg you will not 
forget you are speaking to your mother.”’ 

‘Would to Heaven you understood me 
better. But yougive mecouragetotell you 
my last resolve. I will no longer endure 
this espionage, this petty manceuvring. 
I have decided to go away.”’ 

‘*My.son! what do you mean? Believe 
me, I only spoke to guard the girl. You 
are both young and thoughtless, and more 
than once I’ve seen—’’ 

‘‘Enough, mother, I can bear no more. 
You have already wrung my heart as, 
please God, you never shall again. I 
would no more marry Rosamond Meredith 
than I ‘should dream of loving Kate 
Hathorne.”’ 

‘«What hashappened? Louis, tellme?’’ 
gasped Mrs. Marchant, in dismay at the 
tempest she had invoked in her even-tem- 
pered son. 

‘‘Tt means I am done forever with the 
old life. Rose rejected me, and from that 
moment I resolved to no longer strive with 
shadows. I thought my heart broken at 
first. I presume all young men feel so. 
But now I know I am only over with a 
foolish dream, and will seek something 
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better than a woman’s love in life. I 
will be free of the trammels of years past. 
I leave America, day after to-morrow, to 
accept a position with the American Con- 
sul to Germany.”’ 

Mrs. Marchant gave a faint cry. 

‘Louis, youaremad. Your godfather 
—Mr. Windom-—~”’ 

‘¢] have warned him, and he knows I 
go with, or without, his consent. Now 
you can realize how unjust your last words 
to me. I gave the little girl one day’s 
pleasure, for I confess I love her as I do 
sister Laura. But for anything else— 
why, mother,’’ he went to her, took her 
hands in his, laughing nervously—‘‘an 
hour hence, I will be no longer an eligi- 
ble party. Ah! mother, try and be kind 
to Kate. Think of her inheritance, poor 
child, and—’’ 

A low moan interrupted him. He 
glanced up, and saw Katherine Hathorne, 
with white face and burning eyes, look- 
ing at him from the doorway of the room 
beyond. He took one rapid step toward 
her, his voice ringing with the old author- 
ity: ‘*You have heard? you have dis- 
honorably stood listening—’’ but some- 
thing in her face checked him. ‘Kate, 
Kate, I did not mean to hurt you, dear 
child !”’ 

‘¢No more pity,’’ she said, hoarsely, 
waving him back. ‘I’ve heard enough. 
I never meant to listen. Iwas wild when 
I came here. I didn’t want to meet you. 
She knew I was here. She could have told 
you. Isee it a//now, you—you coward ! 
Do not come near me. I hate you!”’ 

Mother and son stood aghast at the fury 
in the girl’s eyes, as she stood, her head 
thrown back, like a wounded animal 
brought to bay. ‘ 

‘¢ You, to speak unkindly of the dead ; 
insult my father’s memory. I’d rather 
be his daughter than that woman’s son. 
She has lied! She told me you would 
marry Rose Meredith. She said you 
knew I loved you, and placed my earnest 
faith in you—” 

‘¢ Katherine—Kate, remember, she is 
my mother,’’ Louis pleaded, while Mrs. 
Marchant gasped faintly. But Louis did 
not look at his mother. He stood with 
bowed head, his lips compressed, before 
the girl who now knew no mercy. 

‘*T do remember she is your mother. I 
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recall all she has told me. She said you 
knew of my dog-like devotion and pitied 
me. She warned me for my own sake 
Oh! how could I love you, when I so de. 
spise you now! I did not know I loved 
you more than as my guardian. Ishould 
never have guessed what it is to be treated 
as you have treated me save for your 
mother. But if I loved you a thousand 
times better than I do, I would tear my 
heart out before I let one spark of it re. 
main within me !’’ 

Her words seemed to come like an in- 
spiration. The quick dramatic gesture 
with which she concluded was like a final 
blow to the downcast face of the youth 
before her. And at that moment the 
library door opened, and Mr. Windom 
stood on the threshold with a dispatch in 
his hand. Kate rushed to him, a child 
again in a moment. 

“‘Oh, Uncle Windom, you love me 
still; you love me!”’ 

He threw his arm about her, but 
turned to Louis, holding the yellow paper 
open. 

‘*T have looked for you hourly since 
noon. Explain this dispatch.” 

‘« It explains itself,’’ was the curt reply. 

‘*You do not mean, Louis, you have 
accepted this offer? Good heavens, boy, 
I cannot have it. You shall not leave 
me.”’ 

‘‘T leave to-night, as you see by this 
dispatch. The last hour has confirmed 
me in my resolve. You will live to see 
that Iam right. Give the child in your 
arms what you would give me. She is 
more worthy your affection. Some dayl 
may live to prove that what she has just 
said is false. But now, it is too true; I 
see my error, and can only plead my 
youth. In my own and my mother’s 
name, I humbly beg Katherine’s pardon.” 

A look of despair swept Mr. Windom's 
face. 

‘¢ Louis, will zothing change you? For- 
give my harsh exactions. Do not leave 
me now.”’ 

‘‘My word is passed, even if my 
mother had not made me feel how impos- 
sible my position is here. Let us not part 
in anger, Uncle Windom. God knows 
how heavy my heart is, and He alone can 
judge my motive in going.” ; 

The men grasped hands, a long, lin- 
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gering hand-clasp, during which the sad- 
ness and gloom in the eyes of the elder 
met a hopeless reflection in that of his 
junior. 

Kate still stood with her face buried 
against Mr. Windom. She had not looked 
up, or stirred since she heard Louis’ sad, 
low voice. He took one of her slender 
brown hands in his a moment. It lay 
nerveless in his, and he raised it to his lips. 
‘‘Kate,”’ he said, in the same dull, sad 
tone, ‘‘I am going away; I do not ask 
you to forgive me, for I cannot forgive 
myself. Good-bye, little one.” 


He pressed the small hand against his 
face tenderly, then slowly left the room, 
and the sound of the closing door was the 
knell of Katherine Hathorne’s hours of 
childhood. For a time only Kate’s long- 
drawn sobs were heard. Then Mr. Win- 
dom said, gently: 

“ Your aunt, my dear, is ill, I think. és 

They hastened toher. The proud, dis- 
appointed mother lay back in her chair in 
a death-like swoon. 

She had won a doubtful victory, and 
had lost her son. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY CARRIE CATHCART DAY. 





from my casement, longing watch 

The little path, soft fringed with grass, 
C7 Up which the children, blithe and free, 
To my dear haunts, unknowing pass. 


w 
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I signal to the hills that wait 

The tryst which I no more may keep, 
To tell them that my heart is full 

Of memories which never sleep. 


I watch the maples toss their arms— 
I know the orchis at their feet, 
For it’s old comrade looks and breathes, 


To me, a sigh of odor sweet. 


I know the briar by the wall 
Leans over for to meet me there, 

And reaches out its clustered buds 
To nestle in my faded hair. 


O, simple rose! You only fee! 
My fervent love is young and gay; 
You cannot see how out of place 
Your bloom would be midst braids of grey! 


O, fern and flower! ne’er again, 
I seek you by the glen and stream, 
But still some charm you'll keep for me 
Of which another would not dream! 


You will not wave, my forest vines, 
In just the same impassioned ways 
To greet another’s steps as when 
You knew I came your grace to praise. 


Sweet, darling woodland friends, in you 
A something human I divine— 

Some kinship of an inner life, 
That makes you, thus, so wholly mine. 


I hold my faith. What if I go 
Into the great, the distant land ? 
There, only, all your sympathy, 


I may, in fullness, understand ! 








®Out of the Battle. 





BY CARLE LEIMER. 





LM SHADE received its name 
| &/ from a number of giant trees 
P that reared their century of 

d BC” growth far above the 

pretty home that 
nestled among them, and gave cooling 
shelter to most of its smooth, green lawn. 

Beneath one of these a seat had been 
constructed years ago for Edna, the only 
child of the house, where she had played 
with dolls, and read Hans Anderson to 
her heart’s content. In fact the old elm 
had been a witness to all the prominent 
features of the girl’s young life. She 
had cried herself to sleep here again and 
again after her mother died, and here she 
had puzzled and frowned over house- 
keeping accounts that would defy all the 
science of figures. Every sorrow and 
every joy was suffered and dreamed over 
beneath the sheltering arms of this an- 
cient elm, and now, in the budding bloom 
of womanhood, she stood once more 
leaning against its friendly trunk, her 
face beaming with ‘‘love’s young 
dream,’’ and her beautiful blue eyes, 
dewy with unshed tears, as she lifted 
them half shyly to the face of a young 
officer whose military dress proclaimed 
him a captain in the army. 

‘*Couldn’t you stay just one more 
night, Louie?’’ she asked entreatingly. 

‘‘T wish I could, darling; but obedi- 
ence is the first duty of army life. I 
must report to-morrow night, and must 
take the train in less than an hour.”’ 

‘¢ How terrible and cruel war is,’”’ she 
said, ‘‘and if—”’ 

‘“No ifs, Edna. Let ‘us look on the 
bright side.’’? He drew her into his arms 
and gently pressed her head against his 
breast. ‘‘ But there is one thing I would 
like you to promise me before we part. 
You know this ring I put on’your finger 
yesterday belonged to the old family 
jewels; but, more than that, it was my 
mother’s special property. Would you 
be willing to promise me, darling, that it 
shall never leave your finger during my 
absence ?”’ 

‘¢ Of course I will.’ 





‘No, Edna, wait and hear me through, 
Even if I should never come back, and 
you should—in time, you know—-wed 
some one else, would you even then let 
it stay where I have put it?”’ 

‘Yes, I promise you, Louie. It is 
such a queer ring,’’ she added through her 
tears, ‘‘I might forget the kink of putting 
it together again, if it once came off. I 
shall never marry anybody else, though; 
no, never.’’ 

He held her off at arms’ length and 
looked down into the clear depths of 
her dark-blue eyes. ‘‘ No, I can’t imag- 
ine you faithless,’’ he whispered, ‘‘ and 
nothing but seeing this ring on the finger 
of another could convince me of sucha 
thine od-bye, my own. Write often. 
Tt will ny only comfort.” 

A moment after Edna Hollis stood 
alone, the warm kisses still burning on 
lips and cheeks, and eyes filling with 
tears as she watched the tall, commanding 
figure of Captain Radnor hurrying away. 
Just as he reached the broad, green ter- 
race that bordered the river, he turned 
for a farewell look. 

The slight, girlish figure stood clear 
cut against the crimson background of 
the glowing west. It seemed for a mo- 
ment like a sea of blood looming up in 
the very direction he must travel. He 
started involuntarily at so unusual a 
thought, and raised his eyes just as a star 
appeared above the girl’s head, twinkling 
through the blue azure like a star of 
hope. ‘‘That’s a good omen,”’ he mut- 
tered, waving his handkerchief in fare- 
well; but just as he turned a gentleman 
in military undress stepped up to him. 

‘‘Hello, Radnor!’ he exclaimed, 
and then stopped as his gaze followed 
Radnor’s to where Edna stood on the 
lawn, and a hard, satisfied smile flitted 
across his face; but he added, quickly, 
‘¢ Where are you bound ?”’ 

‘*Off to the front,’’ said Radnor 
coolly; ‘and you, Captain Hawley ?”’ 

‘*Got a scratch and a furlough for ten 
days.” 

‘¢ Hope you will recover in that time,” 
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returned Radnor, curtly. 
for my train.’’ 

‘‘That fellow has a most sardonic 
smile,’’ thought Radnor savagely to him- 
self as he hurried on. ‘‘I know he is go- 
ing to see Edna; but gold does not al- 
ways win.”’ " 

Indeed, so sure was he of -Edna’s con- 
stancy that, after a momentary pang of 
regret that he must leave her with his 
rival, he thrust all concern from his mind 
and hastened on to report for duty. 

For a time the correspondence between 
them continued with slight interruptions 
until after that long rest when the army 
lay ‘‘all quiet on the Potomac.’’ After 
that changes came, letters miscarried, and 
along silence ensued until June, 1862, 
when the army rested on the Chicka- 
hominy, quietly beseiging the Confeder- 
ate Capital. Then Edna’s last letter, 
glowing with love and hope, found its 
way into Radnor’s hands. It was very 
cheering and helped him through that 
dreadful seven days’ hard fighting. 

The night before the last of those bat- 
tles, the Army of the Potomac retreated to 
the high and dry ground of Malvern Hills. 
Radnor reached there the day before, and 
all night he heard the tramp of the worn 
and weary soldiers in his fitful sleep. 

Before the day dawned, he rose and 
was hurrying across the lawn in front of 
McClellan’s headquarters, when an officer 
he was passing suddenly exclaimed, 
‘‘Why, Radnor, is this you?”’ 

‘« My very self, Captain Hawley; and I 
am glad to see you. After the havoc we 
have been through, it is refreshing to find 
those we’ve known still in the land of the 


‘*T must hurry 


living. Were you through it all?”’ 

‘*Not quite. I came up with some re- 
inforcements. Is this McClellan’s head- 
quarters? ’’ 


** Yes, and I heard yesterday that it had 
figured before in the cause of liberty. It 
was Lafayette’s headquarters in 1781, 
when he was pursuing Cornwallis.’’ 

‘*Is it possible? Well this cause of lib- 
erty in our country and in all countries, 
has been well baptized in blood,” said 
Hawley, thoughtfully. ‘* McCall was cap- 
tured yesterday, and Meade was severely 
wounded.”’ 

As he spoke he lifted his left hand with 
a conspicuous deliberateness and stroked 


his moustache, and the movement caused 
a ring to catch and glisten in the dawning 
light. Radnor’s attention was at once 
riveted on the ring and his involuntary 
start was not unperceived by the other. 

‘¢What a peculiar ring that is,’’ he said 
at last, ‘‘ will you let me see it?”’ 

‘‘Certainly,’’ returned Hawley, extend- 
ing his hand. 

‘¢Take it off!” 

‘‘T can't. It would fall into three pieces 
if taken from my finger. It is only held 
together by that device at the back, and 
when the fair donor put it where you see 
it, she refused to let me into the secret 
of putting it together to make sure it 
should never leave my finger.’ 

Captain Radnor took the outstretched 
hand and examined the ring closely. It 
was very unique, being composed of three 
slender gold bands twisted together into 
a quaint device. As he finished his in- 
spection, the look of puzzled bewilder- 
ment which at first overspread his face 
changed to one of pained conviction. He 
dropped the hand and turned abruptly 
away saying, coldly, ‘‘ There will be trou- 
ble out of those pine woods yonder some 
time to-day, and if you need rest you’d 
better get it.”’ 

Then he walked off muttering to him- 
self, ‘‘ Woman’s constancy, bah! If there 
is fighting to-day, I can give my life for 
my country—the only dear thing to me 
now; but I'll write first, and she,’’ he 
added bitterly, ‘‘shall know I have found 
out her perfidy.”’ 

That afternoon the battle of Malvern 
Hills began and reached far into the 
night. In the thickest of the fight, amid 
the roar of artillery and flying balls, Rad- 
nor appeared here and there, cheering on 
his men and fighting with a desperation 
that helped to ensure that glorious victory 
of our national flag. 

A few days after, however, in the list 
of killed appeared the name of ‘‘ Louis 
Radnor, a captain whose noble conduct 
at the battle of Malvern Hills would have 
ensured him a colonelcy had he lived.” 


II. 
Fifteen years passed away, and in a 


handsomely furnished private office, 
where the summer sun peeped through 
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half closed blinds, a gentleman sat read- 
ing the newspaper. He was dark and 
grave looking, with a few silver threads 
among his raven locks, and his dark eyes 
seemed to bear an habitually sad expres- 
sion. Suddenly, however, they kindled 
into keen interest ashe read. ‘‘I wonder 
if that can be possible,”’ he said to him- 
self. ‘*The address is certainly the same,’’ 
and he read the item again. ‘‘A lady 
well qualified to teach desires a situation. 
Address, Miss E. Hollis, North Whinston, 
| ag 

The paper fell from his grasp. He 
stretched his long limbs and fixed his 
eyes on the floor in deep thought; but 
a moment after he picked it up, and 
turning to the railway time table he 
caught up his hat and hurried out. 

A few hours later the same gentleman, 
tall and soldierly in bearing, stood on 
the river bank at North Whinston. The 
sun was sinking in the west, leaving the 
sky a mass of crimson and gold. Ona the 
river were many little boats floating over 
the glowing reflection, some with oars 
flashing out of the bright water, some 
with sails like white-winged birds catch- 
ing the evening light. He stood onlya 
few moments noting in detail this peace- 
ful scene like one to whom it was strange 
and yet familiar, and then turned and 
walked on past stately homes whose 
velvety lawns sloped down to the road, 
on the other side of which was the broad, 
green bank cn which he was walking. 
Beyond this again was the wide river re- 
flecting back the glories of the dying day. 

He stopped at one of these houses, one 
sheltered beneath gigantic elms, with a 
broad piazza that gave an extended view 
up and down the river and then paused 
for one more look at the sunset. 

A young girl ran up the steps and 
glanced curiously at him while she opened 
the door. 

‘Is Miss Hollis at home?”’ he asked. 

‘¢Yes, sir; I think so; will you walk 
in?”’ 

He entered the parlor, and after a 
searching look and a half-suppressed sigh 
he walked to the window. The crimson 
had paled to a rosy pink, and in the far 
off exquisite blue twinkled the pale light 
of the first star; but he stood unheeding 
sky or river, and so absorbed was he in 


memories of past years that even a sweet, 
low voice from behind him seemed only 
a part of his reverie in its pleasant famili- 
arity. The repeated words, however, 
grew more formal and aroused him. 

‘¢Qh, I beg your pardon,”’ he said, 
turning quickly. 

Aslight, girlish figire stood before him 
in deep mourning garb relieved only at 
throat and wrists by narrow lines of 
white. His own face was in shadow as 
he stood among the draperies of the 
window ; but the light fell full upon her’s. 

It was a sweet face that looked up at 
him. The early bloom of youth had 
gone, though its freshness lingered still. 
The eyes were deep blue, the mouth with 
its even white teeth bore faint lines of 
sorrow, and the light brown hair, with 
its natural wave, was coiled low at the 
back of the neck. 

‘‘Did you advertise in this morning’s 
paper?” he asked in a low tone. 

‘«Yes,’’ she replied, slightly flushing. 
‘¢Will you take a chair?” 

He sat down, still keeping his back to 
the window, and she sat opposite him, 
her hands loosely folded on her lap, but 
a nervous tremor occasionally lifted a 
solitary ring she wore into glistening 
contact with the glimmering light. 

‘*Miss Hollis,’ he began, his eyes 
resting on that ring and with deep feeling 
in his voice, ‘‘I once had a friend, a very 
near relative in fact, named Louis Radnor. 
You knew him, I believe ?”’ 

She colored painfully, and her blue 
eyes looked as if the tears were not far 
off as she answered, ‘‘I did. He was 
killed at the Battle of Malvern Hills.” 

‘« So he was,”’ said the stranger bitterly. 
‘That ring on your finger reminds me 
very forcibly of him. Did he not give 
it to you?”’ 

«¢ Yes,’’ she said, and then hesitatingly 
added, ‘‘I must ask you, sir, toexcuse me 
from talking, even to a relative of his, 
upon a subject that is very painful to me.” 

‘*Painful!’’ he ejaculated. ‘* Miss 
Hollis, your advertisement brought me 
here to-day. Fearing you might be in 
trouble, I was anxious to be of service for 
Louis’ sake. But that ring still on your 
finger, and you still unmarried complete- 
ly puzzles me. Remember, I was with 
Louis through all those terrible battles 
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and knew every thought of his heart, and 
I beg of you to explain why you ever 
parted with that ring, and to a man for 
whom you professed to have no regard.’’ 


The tears fairly started to her eyes now, 
and a deep sob came with the words, ‘‘ I 
never parted with it. Never! Never! 
But there was another like it once.”’ 

‘‘There was?’’ he asked eagerly. 
‘How could that have happened ?”’ 


“T think Captain Hawley saw this ring 
in some way, and examined it before 
Captain Radnor gave it to me. At all 
events this has never been off my finger, 
and yet he had one made almost exactly 
like it. He vowed that I should never 
marry any one but himself, and just be- 
fore the battle of Malvern Hills he mana- 
ged to convince Louis that 1 was untrue 
entirely through that ring. He wrote, 
Captain Radnor did, and told me, and 
then came the news of his death. There 
was no way to undo it then,’’ she added 
in a quiet, sad tone that was pitiful to 
hear, ‘‘ but I think he must know now 
that this ring has never left the finger he 
put it on himself.’’ 

‘‘Curse that wretch !’’ broke out the 
man before her. 

‘Qh, don’t say that,’’ she cried. ‘* He 
told me the whole story in bitter shame 
and remorse, and threw that ring into 
the river. He too is dead now.”’ 

‘*¢ And you are seeking employment ?”’ 

“Yes, my father lost nearly everything 
before his death, and I must sell or rent 
this place, and find something to do.” 


‘‘Humph!’’ muttered the stranger. 
“ And you say Louis is surely dead.”’ 


*¢ What !’’ she exclaimed in puzzled 
amazement. ‘‘Don’t you know that he 
is?” 

‘*No, my own darling. I know noth- 
ing of the kind, and the next moment 
she was standing frightened, bewildered, 
both hands imprisoned in the firm grasp 
of the stranger, and her ears drinking in 
strange words. 

‘¢My Edna! faithful to my memory 
through all these weary years. Oh, child, 
how I have frightened you. Don’t you 
know me! Look !”’ and he turned toward 
the window. 

‘¢ Louie! Not dead !”’ she gasped. 

‘‘Not yet. I was badly wounded and 
left for dead ; but was picked up in time 
to be restored, though it took more than 
two years todo it. After that, thinking 
you no longer cared for me, I got out of 
the country. Great Czser! what a fool 
I was. Can you forgive me, Edna, the 
great wrong I have done you?”’ 

But she could not speak. Leaning 
against his breast and feeling his protect- 
ing arms about her, after weary months of 
worriment and care, she could only burst 
into nervous sobs; but they gradually 
quieted in merciful tears while the won- 
der and joy of it all came to her. 

The last faint flush faded from the 
western sky, and the stars came out one 
by one as these two stood in their new- 
found joy. At last she raised her head 
in the gathering gloom and whispered, 
‘¢ Then you will forgive him, Louie ?”’ 

‘« Yes, darling, as deep as that fatal ring 
lies buried in the river yonder, so deep 
doI bury all my hatred of him in the 
river of my perfect happiness and love.” 


October. 


BY KATIE BELL, 


Harken to the mellow chimes 
Ringing down each woodland dell, 

Broken staves of tender rhymes 
Struck October’s golden shell. 


Soughs of song amid the pines, 
Murmurings of falling leaf,— 

Sighs of sorrow ’tween the lines, 
Nature sings to soothe her grief;— 


Raven’s croaking, owl’s ‘te-wheet,” 
Fall in dismal strains around; 

Distance makes the echoes sweet, 
Distance tones discordant sound. 


* Sweet October’s magic spell, 
Sweet and sad the song she sings; 
Ah! I love, thee, autumn, well, 
Love the days that autumn brings. 








The Wallow=-e’en Sensation at Eub’nor Dering’s. 


BY ELIZABETH PHIPPS TRAIN, 


T the end of the Bar Harbor 
season; it had been arranged 
that the coterie, who for two 
months had shared 
the same diversions, 
starved at the same table d’héte, and 
fenced among themselves with the dan- 
gerous and oftentimes self-inflicting edge- 
tools of coquetry and flirtation ; should 
assemble for a final re-union at All- 
hallow-tide, at the country-house of Mrs. 
Dering, before a separation which should 
inaugurate the more conventional festiv- 
ities of the winter. 

This very country-house was one of 
the few relics yet remaining to New 
England of a period when severer rule 
made light: heartedness almost a cardinal 
sin and frivolity a deadly vice, the 
family mansion of a puritanical governor, 
whose degenerate descendants yet he]d it 
in tenure. It was built upon the broad, 
generous plan which forestalled the re- 
quirements of the large families that 
were in vogue in earlier days, and gave 
ample shelter to the numerous recipients 
of a lavish hospitality. 

The ‘‘Guv’nor Dering house,’’ as it 
is familiarly styled in the neighborhood, 
has always been painted white, emblem- 
atical perhaps of the stainless integrity 
and incorruptible purity of its first guber- 
natorial possessor. It stands well back 
from the highway in the midst of broad 
acres of its own, whose vast extent make 
almost fabulous the proud boast of admir- 
ing neighbors, acting Cicerones. ‘‘ In the 
time of the guv’nor, sir, them acres was 
all, one year, planted with corn!” 
Huge orchards, whose gnarled and twisted 
denizens yielded so mighty a fruit harvest 
that it was annually sold at auction 
‘standing,’’ stretched far back of the 
well-stocked barns, and gave passaze to a 
merry babbling brook, in whose dark, 
shadowy waters beautiful speckled trout 
disported themselves adventurously near 
the surface during the close season, 
warily hiding from sight when the game- 
laws permitted the treacherous tempta- 
tion of the gaudy fly to overcome their 







piscatorial premonitions. A lindén tree 
of abnormal proportions, a very giant of 
its tribe, spread its branches, like wide, 
protecting arms, over the gate-way that 
gave admission to the grounds, and fur 
nished material for an ancestral anecdote 
to the effect that when the Guv’nor first 
surveyed his new purchase, with an eye 
to the most suitable s te for his dwelling, 
he thrust his knglish walking-stick well 
down into the ground to mark the spot, 
and that the rod, feeling itself in con- 
genial soil, rooted itself therein, budded 
and brought forth leaves. 

The house itself is of the true manorial 
type of architecture, with wide, broad 
piazzas supported by fluted Doric pillars, 
around which now clustered only, the 
thews and sinews of the luxuriant creepers 
which autumnal winds had defrauded of 
their rich garb of foliage. It was an ideal 
dwelling for a large house party, anda 
perfect stage for the presentation of a 
Hallow e’en comedy, possessing besides 
the fitting accessories of well-authenti- 
cated ghostly legends and a bona-fide 
spectral visitant, a mysterious and secret 
stair case whose raison @ étre was a cause 
of conjecture and whose outlet was an un- 
solved enigma. 


It was about this point d’appui of in- 
terest that, after a charmingly-ordered 
and lengthily-discussed dinner, the daring 
intruders into the obscure realms of fate 
were gathered on the last night of Octo 
ber. The mise-en-scéne was an upper 
guest-chamber, unlighted, save for the 
fitful flames of the roaring fire, whose 
dim glow, falling softly upon the old-time 
wall-paper, touched its moats and castles 
and parks and forests into a vivid reality, 
forming of them a moyen age background 
for the goodly group of men and women 
who were intent upon solving the mys- 
tery of the stair-case. A deep, oaken 
wainscot, dark and polished with age, 
covered the lower part of the walls, and 
the huge chimney: place and high, carved 
mantel were of the same once-sacred 
wood, flanked on either side by panels 
about four feet in height; one of these 
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had been opened by means of a hidden 
spring, and, swung far back on its hinges, 
revealing a gloomy, yawning mouth, 
whose repulsive obscurity was rendered 
yet more forbidding by the near con- 
tact of the cheery fire. 

‘«‘Br-r-r! it makes me shudder! ’’ said 
Marie Francis, moving coquettishly 
nearer Tom Harding, as if for protection. 
“Mr. Harding, promise, promise me 
that nothing shall induce you to under- 
take its exploration.’’ She glanced up at 
him from under her long lashes with a 
look which, though Harding had seen it 
bestowed upon other men, and knew it 
well as but one of the destructive 
weapons in her dangerous equipment; 
yet, for all that, was none the less effec- 
tive in its application to himself. 

‘‘Why! you ask much of me, Miss 
Francis,’ he replied. ‘‘One does not mind 
facing a little risk for the sake of seeing the 
face of his true love, and that, you know, 
isthe reward Mrs. Dering promises who- 
ever shall force the breach.”’ 

‘‘Then you think it necessary—”’ the 
leading question was, to the pretty co- 
quette’s utter disgust, nipped in the bud 
bya movement and commotion among 
the rest of the group; apparently some 
one had cast a pebble of dismay into the 
placid waters of their serene content 
which had caused ripples of consternation 
and alarm that even affected this out- 
lying couple. 

‘‘What is it?’’ asked the dark-eyed 
coquette, turning to a man who was talk- 
ing eagerly and uttering voluble protests 
against some proposition, probably the 
very pebble above mentioned. ‘‘ What 
in the world has happened to create such 
a sensation ?”’ 

‘* Enough to justify it, I should think,” 
replied the excited young fellow. ‘‘ Miss 
Garrett has made a wager that she will 
find the outlet of the stairca$e.’’ 

‘‘What nonsense! She’ll never dare 
try it. Who’s going with her?” 

‘“No one; she says she shall never 
discover her fate unless she goes alone.” 

‘‘Don’t excite yourself, then, Mr. 
Browne ; she’ll never venture.’’ 

‘I don’t feel so sure about that—re- 
member the ball at Lomesville ! ”’ 

The words reached other ears than 
those for which they were intended ; 
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they came like a vivid flash of lightning 
upon the senses. of Charlotte Garrett, and 
for a moment shattered her reckless self- 
possession, causing her to lower her eyes 
and glance under their heavy curtains 
towards a man who stood a little apart 
from the rest, leaning against the time- 
stained mantel, and trying to appear un- 
moved and careless of the topic under 
discussion ; but he, too, had heard the 
significant words, and met the stolen 
look that, veiled as it was, even yet 
brought a deep flush to his cheek. 

‘‘] say, Dering, old man,”’ called the 
agitated Mr. Browne, ‘it’s your place, 
as quasi-host, to prevent Miss Garrett 
from doing so extraordinary a thing.”’ 

Percival Dering drew himself up from 
his listless attitude, andegave himself a 
slight shake; then, having pretended to 
stifle a yawn bred of indifference or bore- 
dom, he replied, lightly: 

‘‘Dear boy! would that I still pos- 
sessed your faith in the submissiveness of 
the female character. I once had it, at 
least to the extent of believing that even 
if a woman would not yield to authority 
she would to friendship. But I was 
cured.”’ 

«Still, Dering, you know so much 
more about the danger of the passage 
that even your aunt herself, that I think 
you ought, at least, warn Miss Garrett.’’ 

‘‘Do you? Well, then, let no man 
say I shirk my duty.’’ He came a step 
forward, and, for an instant an amused 
smile played about his mouth; for even 
he miscalculated the girl’s rash courage, 
and believed no feminine nerves were 
capable of voluntarily encountering the 
shadowy terrors of that unexplored pas- 
sage; and it rather diverted him to 
think of her annoyance in being forced 
to apparently yield to his solicitations. 
It was, therefore, in a slightly mocking 
tone that he said: 

‘‘T really wouldn’t go, Miss Garrett, 
were I you. There are cobwebs and dust 
and dirt and all kinds of horrors dowa 
there. I can assure you of so much from 
personal observation, having partially ex- 
plored it myself, and can predict a suffi- 
cient quantity of other terrors to frighten 
even so bold and daring a spirit as yours. 
Pray yield to my entreaty.”’ 

Even a more lukewarm temper than 
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that of Charlotte Garrett would have been 
spurred to contradiction by the frigid 
solicitude of that drawling voice, and it 
confirmed a resolve that did not require 
strengthening. The girl tossed back her 
small head, crowned with a quantity of 
short, ruddy curls, curved her dainty red 
lips in contemptuous disregard of him 
she addressed, held back with one hand 
the rich folds of the copp2r-colored bro- 
cade, that with its garniture of rare lace 
atwelbow and bosom had given her the 
semblance of an old portrait, and with 
the other laid gently on her bosom, swept 
him a profoundly disdainful courtesy. 

‘¢ Mille remesciments, monsieur! You 
have discharged your unpleasant duty 
most gracefully unpleasant, I say, because 
surely nothing is more irksome to our 
vanity than to feel constrained to bestow 
gratuitous advice, which is certain to be 
slighted. Pardon me if, notwithstanding 
your well-meant endeavors, I yet con- 
sider myself a free agent. Mrs. Dering, 
may I have a light to guide me?”’ 

‘«Charly, dear, you surely do not mean 
to go?”’ 

‘« Yes, dear madam, I surely do. It is 
my destiny that urges me onward, and 
indeed it would be most unkind of you 
to thwart it. Who knows! perhaps the 
Guv’nor himself may have risen from his 
grave and be awaiting me somewhere 
below. Now, for a light.”’ 

Some one, perhaps desirous of testing 
the courage which from the girl’s birth 
had never been known to quail before 
tangible danger, took from its place in 
the hall a lamp of Eastern shape, whose 
wick, floating unshielded by glass in a 
sea of oil, was yet, by virtue of some 
properties of the unctuous fluid, proof 
against draughts, and placed it in the 
dainty, white fingers. Then, with one 
hand holding the heavy folds of her 
flame-colored gown well up out of the 
way, thus discovering a snowy lace-trim- 
med petticoat and two slenderly-arched, 
delicately-shod feet, and with the other 
raising the urn-shaped, quivering-tongued 
lamp above her head in an attitude that 
disclosed the perfect contour of the beau- 
tiful arm, the girl advanced and placed 
herself before the dark opening. In en- 
tering she turned again, and, with a 
bright smile that bade defiance to the 


shadows and forebodings that clouded 
most of the faces before her, she said, 
gaily: 

‘‘Al’inconun! Dear friends, wish me 
God-speed. If I return asI go, loye-lorn 
and alone, then do I pronounce the prom- 
ises of Hallow-e’en a false mockery and 
dedicate myself to works of charity for 
the remainder of my life ;. should I, how- 
ever, attain that which I seek, should I 
discover a shadow that will lead me to a 
solution of this mystery, then to him shall 
be consecrated the self-will and obstinacy 
and obedience and—love of Charlotte 
Garrett.’’ She bent low before them, 
turned, and stooping her pretty head, 
entered the gloom of the stair-case and 
vanished from their sight. 

For a moment following her disappear- 
ance not a word was said. Even those 
who knew her best thought her determi- 
nation but a jest that would yield itself 
up to laughter before reality; but, as the 
last sound of her soft foot-fall died away 
in the darkness, a visible shudder shook 
the women, while even the men, with the 
exception of Percival Dering, looked 
disturbed and alarmed. 

‘‘Really, Percy,’’ expostulated Mrs. 
Dering, finally, ‘‘1 am surprised that 
you should have allowed Charly to ven- 
ture into so dangerous a place.”’ 

Her nephew’s face was a little tense 
and drawn, though he replied with seem- 
ing carelessness : 

‘¢ Dear Aunt Fanny, how in the name 
of all that’s possible could I have pre- 
vented it? I, of all men! When Miss 
Garrett will, she will, you may depend 
on’t. Besides, there is nothing very 
dangerous in the place, as far as she can 
go. She may soil her fine gown a little, 
but that’s a trifling price for the pur- 
chase of a reputation for courage and 
strong nerves.”’ 

‘¢What de you know of the passage, 
Dering?’ asked one of the men, 
curiously. 

‘‘ Very little that is satisfactory. We 
never imagined the existence of such a 
place until one day, when, as one of my 
aunt’s maids was polishing the wains- 
coating, she accidentally rubbed against 
the hidden spring, when the panel 
turned stiffly upon its hinges and disclosed 
the dark hole. Of course my interest was 
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aroused and I did what I could towards 
exploring it.’’ 

‘¢ What did you discover ?”’ 

‘Absolutely nothing but the rough, 
uneven stair-case that you see before you. 
There are, I should say, about a dozen 
steps terminating abruptly against a 
blank wall, probably one of the partitions 
of the house. My uncle thinks, no doubt 
correctly, that the passage was built as a 
refuge in case of Indian invasions, and I 
have my own theory as to its vent.”’ 

‘¢What is it, old man ?’’ asked Browne, 
with interest. 

«¢ Ah, it remains a secret until I have 
an opportunity of proving it. ButI trust 
I have assured you all that Miss Garrett’s 
fool-hardiness is not likely to meet with 
any serious result.’’ 

‘¢ Still, Percy, I feel most uncomfort- 
able about it,’? began Mrs. Dering. 
‘Hark, what’s that?’’ she interrupted 
herself suddenly, as a faint, soft sound, 
like the wailing, ghostly echo of her 
nephew’s name came thrilling into the 
room, its mournful, far-off cadence yet 
distinct enough to blanch every cheek 
with a vague inexplicible terror, while at 
the same momert a quick muffled report, 
like the violent slamming of a distant 
door, drew forth ejaculations of fright 
from the feminine portion of the com- 
pany and caused even the men to start 
involuntarily. 

The little coquette whose weak nerves, 
to speak Hibernianly, were her strong 
point, burst into a hysterical flood of 
tears that it took all Tom Harding’s 
tender attention to soothe, while Browne 
drew out his watch and gazed significantly 
at it. 

‘““T say!’’ he exclaimed, after a rapid 
mental calculation, ‘‘ isn’t it about time 
Miss Garrett returned. She’s been gone 
ten minutes and I should think, Dering, 
from your description, she might have 
exhausted the resources of the place in 
about a third of that time.”’ 

‘¢There’s no accounting for tastes, 
you know, Browne,’’ replied the other, 
with a careless shrug of his broad shoul- 
ders. ‘Perhaps a person of Miss Gar- 
rett’s wilful and eccentric temperament 
finds spooks and shadows more congenial 
company than that of such common- 
place, ordinary mortals as we.” 


Mrs. Dering looked at her nephew in 
surprise, wondering at the sarcastic flip- 
pancy in the tone of one who was wont to 
be most careful and considerate in his 
treatment of women. Then she turned 
to amore sympathetic quarter with an 
expression of real concern on her face. 

‘¢ Mr. Browne, I cannot tell you how 
uneasy I feel about Charly. Would you 
mind following her and bringing her 
back ?”’ 

Now, in view of the dismal character 
of the place and the late uncanny sounds, 
this request was certainly putting Freddy 
Browne’s gallantry to a severe test ; but 
no man, whatever his mettle, could refuse 
to go tothe rescue of distressed maiden- 
hood, because of fear of the path her 
gentle feet had trod, and so, with but a 
moment’s hesitation, this valiant knight 
buckled on his armor of courage and, 
with only a slight quaver in his voice, an- 
nounced his readiness to brave the un- 
known shadows. But this Percival 
Dering would not permit. 

‘‘Nonsense, Aunt Fanny!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘If any one is to follow Miss 
Garrett, I am the one, having perfect 
knowledge of the staircase; though I 
assure you it is an unnecessary sacrifice 
of my evening clothes. It is merely a 
continued indulgence of her perversity 
that caused her to prolong her absence. 
It is impossible for her to go beyond the 
foot of the staircase.’’ 

‘¢ But that strange cry, Percy !’’ 

‘‘Merely her brilliant conception of a 
practical joke. Still, to satisfy you, 
Aunt Fanny—Here, George, bring me 
up one of the stable lanterns.”’ 

The lantern was brought and witha 
look of utter annoyance and disgust at 
the part he had been forced into playing, 
Dering stepped into the yawning panel 
and immediately the gloom swallowed the 
small red flame of the lantern. 

Few words were spoken, as the men 
and women crowded with bated breaths 
about the silent passage. Only the sup- 
pressed sobs, which testified to Miss 
Francis’ fragile nerves, broke the death- 
like stillness. Hardly any one knew 
what he or she expected, yet over all 
hung that presentiment of evil which at 
certain times clouds the clearest intel- 
ligence and awes the most sceptical mind. 
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One, two, three, four, five minutes 
passed heavily; so heavily that Freddy 
Browne, gazing fixedly at his watch, 
began to believe the minute-hand clogged, 
so slowly did it follow his impatience— 
then, a step! 

With one impulse the many lungs that 
had from apprehension scarce fulfilled 
their functions, breathed a long, unani- 
mous sigh of relief, which was quickly 
checked as Percival Dering, with white 
face and troubled eyes, emerged from the 
dusky portal—alone ! 

‘‘Icannot find her!’’ he almost groaned 
in a husky voice, answering the mute, 
questioning looks. ‘‘God help her! 
She has disappeared beyond my know- 
ledge.’’ 

A faint cry burst forth from the women, 
while the men, whose energy and ability 
were crippled and paralyzed by the 
baffling and mysterious nature of the 
circumstances, drew apart and conversed 
together in low tones as to any possibility 
of discovering a clue to the disappearance 
of the beautiful girl whose daring spirit 
and high courage had, united with her 
rare loveliness of person and grace of 
manners; created her the belle of the 
past season. 

It seemed, indeed, almost supernatural, 
this sudden and unaccountable vanishing 
from their midst; but nineteenth-century 
scepticians were not calculated to be con- 
_ tent with any such mythical hypothesis, 
and immediately a party was organized 
to search the hidden staircase thoroughly 
for a more practical solution of the per- 
plexing and alarming contre-temps. It 
had been decided that each man should 
arm himself with a lantern, and that 
Percival Dering should lead the way, 
acting as cicerone ; but when he was called 
upon, it was discovered that he had quite 
abandoned the field and was nowhere to 
be found. 

Nothing remained but to pursue the 
search without his aid; for anything 
seemed, to the anxious and chivalrous 
men, better than inactive suspense, and 
so, leaving the women—woful models of 
incongruity, with their solicitous, appre- 
hensive faces and gay attire—to brood 
with unquiet spirits and trembling lips 
over the calamitous ending of their Hal- 
low-e’en festivities. One by one the little 
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band of would-be rescuers stepped within 
the shadows that had proved, apparently, 
so fatal to Charly Garrett. 

Meanwhile Percival Dering, accom. 
panied bya host of cheerless spirits, 
mocking devils in the guise of horrible 
forebodings, remorseful self-upbraidings 
and the reproachful qualms of a great 
and anxious love, was pursuing his way 
over the rough, uneven surface of a corn 
field whose garned harvest had left but 
acrop of useless unsightly stubbles to 
mark its birthplace. Regardless of the 
rudeness of his path, as of the gentle 
beauty of the moon, that, like a silver 
shuttle, threaded its way in and out of the 
warp of low-lying clouds, weaving with 
its mystic skill a luminous web to tangle 
the erratic fancies of men, he crossed the 
field swiftly, reviewing in his mind the 
course of his love for the girl whose un- 
certain fate had taught him more clearly 
than months of familiar intercourse the 
mighty strength of her hold upon his life; 
the extent of her claim upon his 
allegiance. P 

The brief summer-tide of their love, 
when they had been, confessedly, all in 
all toeach other—fianceés in the sight of 
the world—passed like the dream we fain 
would fancy reality, through his tortured 
mind, and the memory of his foolish 
quarrel, no bigger than a man’s hand, 
which yet had served to cloud the fair 
heaven of their future, returned to mock 
him as its rude awakening. It had 
seemed so slight and reasonable a demand 
for him to make upon her love; merely, 
what was at first a mild request, that she 
should abandon her foolish wager to ven- 
ture, unprotected, through a meadow, in 
which roamed, untethered, a bull whose 
fierceness was proverbial; a request, 
which, as she refused to yield, became a 
positive prohibition. 

She had flouted his command, accom- 


plished her purpose, won her wager, and . 


come physically unscathed from the or- 
deal; but her nearest friends whispered 
among themselves that, though she ap- 
peared careless of the consequence of her 
wilfulness, her ruptured engagement to 
Percival Dering, yet there was a certain 
metallic hardness in her silvery laugh,’ 
nowadays, that did not ring true coin, 
and that her views of life had undergone 
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a radical, pessimistic change, that did 
not argue a contented spirit. 

And he? Well, the events of the last 
half hour had taught him pretty thor- 
oughly that the indifference he had tried 
so hard to nourish with the bitter waters 
of contempt and scorn had been but a 
plant of false growth, a sort of poisonous 
fungus rooted in his love and born of the 
noxious vapors that had of late encom- 
passed it. But now the thought of her 
danger plucked the evil parasite from his 
passion, and left it pure and stainless as 
on the day he first gave it voice. 

The young man had stolen an instant 
to exchange his evening coat for a gar- 
ment more suitable to the work that lay 
before him, and into the pocket of the 
loose white blazer which he had substi- 
tuted for it, he had thrust a silver hunting- 
flask of brandy, which ‘accidents by 
flood and field’’ had taught him to value 
in almost all emergencies. 

In one hand, despite the brightness of 
the night, he carried a lighted lantern, 
and in the other a heavy axe testified that 
the nature of the enterprise was such as 
to require more than a man’s unaided 
arm, stout and equipped with courage 
and determination though it might be. 
He had threaded his way down the dusty 
staircase, in the full conviction that he 
should find at the bottom the girl whose 
wilfulness had caused his aunt such alarm, 
and was prepared to treat her with an 
ironical and cutting courtesy that should 
show pretty plainly the low esteem in 
which he held her childish display of 
courage; but every purpose and intention 
had vanished like worthless shadows 
before the fact of her disappearance. In 
vain he had called her name; not even 
an echo replied. In vain he sought upon 
the blankness of the wall some clue to a 
hidden passage; nothing but a rich accu- 
mulation of dirt and cob-webs appeared 
upon the grimy surface; absolutely noth- 
ing remained to mark her fleeting visit to 
the dismal place, save the trace upon the 
dusty steps of her dainty skirts, and the 
delicate fragrance of violets which Dering 
had long since learned to associate with 
her presence. Convinced of some un- 
known egress from the place which she 
probably through accident had found, he 
hastily determined to put into practice 


the half formed theory that he had men- 
tioned a few moments since, and with 
keen sympathy and apprehension for the 
agony he felt, the daring girl must be 
suffering in her involuntary and perhaps 
inextricable imprisonment, he had started 
on his way, leaving to the other men the 
search for a possible clue within the wall. 

His journey was a short one ; merely a 
couple of hundred yards across the stub- 
ble, and his goal one which, in some 
parts of the country, would be a by no 
means unfamiliar object in the landscape, 
though in the Dering neighborhood, 
where pasturage was scanty, dairies with 
their old-time adjuncts were too unremu- 
nerative to be common, and the tumulus- 
like milk cellar on the Guv’nor’s estate 
was regarded by the natives with a curi- 
osity bordering on awe. 

A gentle declivity, of scarcely sufficient 
elevation to be called a hill, rose from 
the cornfield Percival Dering had just 
traversed, a short distance from the house. 
One side of this had been excavated ; the 
interior faced with stone to prevent the 
intrusion of the outer earth, and also to 
keep the temperature cool enough for its 
purpose, and into the solid masonry of 
the front a door had been let to give 
access to the huge pails of frothy milk 
that were its tenants. The place, long 
disused, showed signs of neglect and 
decay; the wooden door, worm-eaten 
and rotted to a frail barrier, opposed but 
a rusty, creaking resistance to the touch 
of the invader’s hand, and the dank and 
dismal cellar sent a shudder of disgust 
through Dering as he stepped within its 
mouldering walls. 

Losing not a moment in idle inspec- 
tion, he went at once to the spot upon 
which, some time since, he had built his 
theory of investigation. Here the cement 
had decayed more rapidly than else- 
where, and, loosened from its bondage, 
the stone had partially fallen to the 
ground, leaving exposed glimpses of wood 
which Dering believed to be a concealed 
door. 

Setting the lantern upon the floor at a 
little distance, he went rapidly to work 
with his axe upon the stone, which 
yielded easily to his vigorous onslaught 
and soon lay in a rough, irregular heap 
before him, while a cloud of powdered 
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lime filled the musty air, and lay, thickly 


besprinkling his hair and clothes. He 
cared little for this, however; for the re- 
sult of his labors quite justified his an- 
ticipations. Before him stood an un- 
doubted door of rude and coarse con- 
struction, it is true; but more beautiful 
to his eager eyes than gates of pearl or 
jasper. No hinge or latch of any sort 
was visible, but, with his stout axe, he 
was well provided with a means of en- 
trance. With a few strong, effective 
blows he shattered the rotten planks, and 
was forced to turn his back upon the 
cloud of pent-up dust that the draught 
brought rushing forth. 

He waited a moment for this to sub- 
side, while he rested and regained breath 
for the more difficult and dangerous part 
of his undertaking; then, laying aside 
his axe, he took up the lantern, and 
brought its light to bear upon the en- 
trance he had forced. This appeared to 
be the mouth of an exceedingly narrow 
tunnel a little above the height of a 
man; a dark and forbidding gulf, which 
nothing but the strongest motives could 
have induced any one to enter. But even 
its ominous obscurity could not mater- 
ially affect Dering’s purpose. Casting a 
critical glance upon the lantern to assure 
himself of its unfailing aid, he entered 
the passage with a firm step and a reso- 
lute heart. 

The tunnel seemed to be supported by 
a frail and uncouth frame-work of wood, 
which in many places had fallen in, and 
opposed sometimes rather difficult bar- 
riers to his progress. None, however, 
were so stubborn but what a few muscu- 
lar arguments would prevail over their 
resistance, and on the whole he found 
his transit easier than he had expected. 
With the rays of his lantern falling in 
advance, and his ears alert to catch any 
sound that might warn him of Charly 
Garrett’s proximity, he proceeded for 
some yards in what he firmly believed to 
be the direction of the house ; but not a 
sound broke the utter stillness, nor the 
slightest evidence of any human presence 
save his own, came to cheer his soul. 
He began to suffer from oppression, the 
dank, earthy odor of the tunnel stifled 
and suffocated him so that his breathing 
grew short and his strength began to fail 
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him, causing his feet to stumble in th 
uneven pathway and obliging him t 
pause once or twice and lean against the 
crumbling wall for support. Then, uw 
canny, supernatural fears, to which h 
had ever been a stranger, assailed him, 
and his courage, sapped and undermined 
by the unhealthy, insidious nature of th 
oxygenless atmosphere, was incapable of 
controverting them. A cold, dam 
sweat broke out upon his brow, and it 
seemed as if a much longer experienc 
of the narrow, ill-ventilafed channd 
would completely asphyxiate him; the 
hand which held the lantern trembled» 
violently from sheer exhaustion that the 
long, precedent rays danced and wavered 
upon his pathway in a manner that 
tended to confuse and bewilder him 
Still, with his whole soul fast bent upo 
the purpose that had brought him 
thither, he plodded stumblingly and um 
certainly on, until a perceptible freshen 
ing of the foul air, and a noticeable 
change in the character of the ground 
beneath his feet, warned him that a 
alteration had taken place in the forms 
tion of the gallery. 

He stooped and examined the pathway 
and was surprised to find it was no longer 
mere earth, but was flagged with stone, 
after the fashion of the cellar in his 
uncle’s house, and the freer, more whole 
some atmosphere and enlarged space 
soon convinced him that he had indeed 
reached that department of the dwelling. 
He stood still for a_few short moments 
and indulged in a liberal respiration of 
the purer air, and while doing so assured 
himself of his exact position. Up 
doubtedly the tiny apartment into which 
he had emerged was a portion of the 
cellar, wedged into a small space between 
the closets apportioned to the uses of 
milk and wine, and so constructed as to 
reveal not the slightest indication of its 
existence. Dering’s knowledge of the 
situation of the house taught him that 
these closets ran underneath a small 
paved yard that adjoined the field of 
stubble which he had so lately crossed, 
and he felt convinced that some meals 
of communication existed between his 
place of concealment and the. secret 
stairway. 

Feeling quite refreshed, he was about 
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to move forward in an endeavor to dis- 
cover this connecting link, when a slight 
moan attracted and startled him, and, 
turning the rays of the lantern fully to- 
wards the quarter whence the piteous 
sound had proceeded, he advanced a few 
steps rapidly and then halted abruptly, 
shocked and awed by the picture the 
light revealed. 

A steep and narrow stair-case ascend- 
ing almost perpendicularly from the lit- 
tle room ; @ confused and crumpled mass 
of lustrous’ drapery, touched by the lan- 
tern’s ardent glances into a rich and 
gogeous glow of color; two pretty white 
arms thrown outward upon the bare and 
rugged floor; a lovely girlish form, bent 
and twisted, lying prone upon its harsh 
couch, and dainty ruddy-tressed head, 
once proud and haughty, now fallen to a 
low estate, with a pale and suffering face 
and mournful beseeching eyes turned to- 
wards him in dumb but eloquent en- 
treaty ! 

‘‘Percy?”’ In a moment she had recog- 
nized him as he strode forward and fell 
upon his knees beside her, feeling in- 
stinctively for the flask that lay within his 
pocket. 

‘‘Charly ! love!’ he cried, gathering 
her head into his clasp, jealous of the 
tude contact of its resting-place, and 
holding to the pale, quivering lips, the 
metal cup that he had detached and part- 
ly filled with brandy. ‘‘ You are hurt!’ 
he exclaimed, seeing the twinge that 
crossed her face as he essayed to move 
her. ‘* Tell me, dear heart, where is it?”’ 

She suppressed a sob with evident 
effort, as she replied, 

‘My ankle, I think. Ah!” as another 
attempt to move forced the cry from her. 
“Percy, I am rightly punished for my 
waywardness. 

‘* Hush, dear !’”’ he said, stooping to lay 
a more positive embargo upon her lips. 
“You have attained your object, have 
you not ? Remember you were bent upon 
meeting your fate on Hallow-e’en, and 
accept graciously the goods the gods have 
provided, painful as the cost of such a 
luxury has been. Now, to release my 
princess from her dungeon. Could you 
return, do you think, by the same way 
you came ?”’ 

VoL. CXVII—No. 21. 
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‘¢ What! fall up-stairs with a broken 
ankle! Why, Percy!” — 

The joy at finding herself again united 
to her lover had overcome even the fierce 
pain she was suffering, and she glanced 
with roguish reproachful eyes up into the 
dark face bending over her. 

‘* Not exactly,’’ he said, smiling down 
at her, and holding her a little close to 
him. ‘‘ You don’t escape from my arms 
again in a hurry, young woman. But, 
seriously, dear, were I to carry you, do 
you think we could find our way back to 
the chamber ?”’ 

‘Indeed, I do not know,” she replied, 
soberly. ‘‘There is a door at the head 
of this stair-case dividing it from the 
other. When I left you all above, and 
came down the first flight, I thought my 
journey accomplished, and decided to 
wait a few moments before returning, 
that you might all get a little anxious 
about me. I leaned back against the 
wooden partition for support, when sud- 
denly it gave way behind me. I was pre- 
cipitated down these steps, and as I called 
your name, I heard the partition, which 
must be a door, swing to above. That 
is all know. I came to myself once or 
twice only to faint again from pain, and 
so, thank Heaven! was spared a full 
knowledge of the dreary hopelessness of 
my position. 





The little group of men and women 
were still collected in the Guv’nor’s 
chamber discussing with bated breaths 
and sorrowful, awe-struck faces, the trag- 
edy which had happened in their midst, 
whose heroine had been admired by all, 
and loved by many of their number. 
Every attempt had been made to unravel 
the mystery, and, discouraged and _per- 
plexed, the men had paused in their vain 
efforts to await the return of Percival 
Dering, and with his aid concert fresh 
measures for Miss Garrett’s release. 

‘¢ Oh, it is dreadful, dreadful !’’ sobbed 
Marie Francis, who had appealed in turn 
to the sympathy of every man present. 

‘‘Hark,’’ interrupted Tom Harding, 
impatiently. ‘It seems as if I heard a 
step. There—yes—another-—What! By 
Jove !” 

No wonder it seemed to the excited 
party as.if enchantment was rife in the 
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Guv’nor’s house that Hallow-e’en, when, 
from out the shadows of the gloomy stair- 
case whose precincts they had searched 
in vain for a human presence or a possible 
egress, there stepped the man who, half 
an hour since, had left the room by the 
ordinary method, and who bore in his 
arms a still, unconscious burden, the 
crippled form which a little while be- 
fore had vanished in haughty, smiling 
self-sufficiency of bearing beyond the 
dusky portal. 

After-search revealed the existence of 
a hidden spring, concealed deftly be 
hind a knot in the wooden partition, 


A DANCE. 


about the height of a tall woman’s shoul- 
der. This, probably, Miss Garrett had 
touched unwittingly as she leaned against 
it, and a corresponding visible spring on 
the other side had given Percival Dering 
easy access into the chamber. 

Miss Garrett’s broken ankle had no 
more serious results than a somewhat 
protracted period of confinement which, 
however, she was not allowed to pass in 
solitude, while one great benefit arising 
from it was a complete abagdonment of 
the capricious waywardness’ that had 
caused the Hallow-e’en sensation at the 
Guv’nor Dering house. 





A Dance. 





BY HOLLIS FREEMAN. 





YOU remember! Nay no blame to have 
eZ [ forgotten ; 


’Tis so easy for a man to live and to 
forget, 
*Twas myself I spoke to, wishful of reminding 
Of a far-back happy day, and her olden summer 
debt, 
Left unpaid to mingle sunshine with life’s dis- 
cord and its fret. 


The meadow ground was sweet with fragrant 
mowing, 

And we danced upon the lawn all that summer 
afternoon, 

Like a bee from flower to flower, my happy 
thoughts kept flitting, 

With a heart that beat right gladly, to the merry 
music’s tune ; 

And a rose smile on the blooming lips, whose 
petals fell too soon. 

a 

With the music softly floating, I looked upwards, 

Saw the glorious blue above with its open, wide 
expanse, 

And the green hills all round us gently shading, 

The brilliant world of sunshine, which lay within 
your glance, 

As eyes met eyes and smiling, we tripped gaily 
in the dance. 


On we danced together, little dreaming, never 
heeding, 

That after joyous day could dawn a chill to 
morrow. 

That the smiling hills around would darkly 
overshadow, 

And the throbbing heart of youth a sadder 
music borrow, 

When beyond these sun-decked meadows, it 
found a world of sorrow. 


As our dance had e’er an ending—very slowly. 

Did the sunset furl its banner and the green 
hill’s heavy heart 

Looked down with shadowed pity, as if dimly 
comprehending 

The mystery of life’s fever and its fitful heat and 
smart, 

With the chill pain listless drifting, when youth 
with hope must part. 


You remember? Nay! you are happier in for- 
getting. 

All the glory of that summer day in a calm, well 
wrapt repose, 

And other flowers for you have bloomed and 
budded, 

Since you danced upon the faded petals of that 
rose, 

And ’tis weary looking backwards with wet 
eyes to summer’s close. 
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A Canadian Girl’s Romance. 





BY MARIAN C. L. REEVES. 





AUTHOR OF “A LITTLE MAID OF ACADIE,” “PILOT FORTUNE,” ‘OLD 
MARTIN BOSCAWEN’S JEST,” ETC. 





II. (Continued. ) 


HE heavy boom of the steamer’s 
gun broke on the evening hush. 
e It called forth now a sharp, 
shrill clash; now slow, 
reverberating thun- 
ders from Percé walls, from sea-cliffs and 
from mountain gorge; and, high over all, 






it woke the clamor of the myriad sea- . 


birds nesting on the crest of Percé Rock. 


They rose in a white, wavering cloud. 
Rose, and swayed, and veered, and set- 
tled down again, with shrill discussions 
among their crowding feathered families, 
as to who and what the disturber of their 
domestic peace might be. 


‘Poor foolish gulls,’’ said Monique; 
“T should think they would expect it by 
this time. But I hate to see them wor- 
ried. I have too grateful a feeling to 
thém for bringing the spring, after the 
long, long white winter. They fly on 
before to tell us spring is coming: before 
even we would have the heart to believe 
it for ourselves.’’ 


She said it with a dreary shake of her 
head, whose breezy ripples of brown hair 
were now decorously covered by the ugly 
big black hat which she had put on when 
approaching the steamer. But even that 
hat must fail to impart any of its own ug- 
liness to the glowing face beneath. Vic- 
tor, flashing a glance over her head 
toward the Admiral, could not fail to be 
pleased with the assurance that Dr. Dubois, 
moving apart from his friends on deck 
for a last glance, could get nothing but 
the back view of that envious broad brim. 

Nevertheless, there was something in 
the doctor’s attitude indicative of a de- 
liberate intention, sooner or later, to get 
more. 

Or so Victor judged. Suddenly he 
rested on his oars, and leaned across to 
Monique. 

At all events, the doctor should not be 
before him. 
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‘¢ Monique, will you marry me?’’ he 
asked abruptly. ‘ 

No doubt even from the Admiral’s 
deck, the girl’s start could be seen. 

She turned so sharply that the wind 
caught at the objectionable hat, and 
plucked it away from shadowing her face. 

But the face was no longer blooming 
and glowing. 

For one instant, the hot blood rushed 
up to her very brow; then fled away, and 
left her strangely white. 

She looked straight into Victor’s eyes. 

‘No; certainly not,’’ she said, in a 
voice as clear and steady as the tone of 
the Angelus bell that just now rang out 
over the sea from the church tower. 


III. 


After that, the row back to the village 
was a silent one. Naturally there was no 
appeal from a decision which was given 
without the slightest sound of hesitation 
in it. 

Victor pulled his hat lower on his 
brows, as it were to shade the look in his 
eyes that watched the steamer while he 
steadily rowed away from it. 

He had set his face asa flint. There 
was no trace of emotion in it, as he pulled 
with a long stroke that with every dip of 
the oars put more and more distance be- 
tween Monique and the Admiral. 


But there was no use in putting distance 
between them. Victor was as sure of that, 
asif Monique had added to her curt, ‘‘ No, 
certainly not—’’ her reason good: ‘‘be- 
cause I am going to marry Jean Marie 
Dubois.”’ 

How the church-bell jangled with a jar- 
ring echo from the rocks! The clangor 
had seemed to Victor a moment ago like 
joy-bells, like marriage-bells, a happy por- 
tent as he leaned forward to ask Monique 
to be his wife. But a portent of marriage- 
bells for the French doctor! 

Monique sat looking straight before her, 
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the western light upon her face, her proud 
head thrown slightly back, as if she had 
nothing, for her part, to hide. 


Perhaps it was the western light, as it 
deepened in glow, which gave her that 
color as the boat grated on the beach, 
and Victor, pulling it up higher as he stood 
in the shallow water, would have lifted 
her out. But she sprang past him dry- 
shod ; balancing herself on a rock slippery 
with bladder-weed, when he stopped her. 


‘<You need not fear, mademoiselle. I 
shall say nothing that may be an imperti- 
nencenow. Allthatisover. But that need 
not prevent your stopping to say farewell 
to me.”’ 

‘‘Why need we say farewell?’’ she 
ventured. Her defiance was all gone. Her 
color was coming without help from the 
sunset as she looked up timidly at him. 
‘«Why need we say farewell, monsieur? 
We have not quarreled. Surely we can 
be good friends, as we have been, without 
—without ¢hat.”’ 


He laughed with just a touch of bitter- 
ness in the sound. 

‘It is very simple to you, no doubt. 
It would be, as I said, an impertinence 
now, to try to make you understand what 
it would be tome. No: but to say fare- 
well, to bid me good-speed, to tell me you 
will remember mea little, when I am gone 
away—”’ 

‘“‘Gone away!’’ She repeated the 
words hurriedly, under her breath. But 
the sunset in her face kept the color from 
quite fading out of it. 


‘«To better my fortunes,’’ Victor said 
with a ring of scorn in his voice, not 
heeding the slight interruption. ‘I’ve 
had a better offer from the company 
higher. up the bay—at Paspebiac. This 
morning I declined it; to-night I shall 
accept it. JI have your good wishes, 
mademoiselle? And sometimes, in the 
old walks, you will remember me.’’ 


In spite of himself, his voice was not 
quite steady, nor the hand which he held 
out to her. 

But hers was. 

‘Why should I not remember?’’ she 
asked sharply. ‘‘I do not knowsomany 
strangers, that I should forget. Yes, I 
said strangers. It is monsieur who is for- 
getful, since he needs reminding that it 
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yet lacks one day of a week since first 
we met.”’ 

‘¢ The morning of Dr. Dubois’ arrival,” 
Victor rejoined dryly. 

“¢ Crest guste.” 

She turned from him with the word, 
forcing herself, as she went half-way up 
the slope of the cliff, to glance back with 
a friendly nod of farewell. 

He was still standing and looking 
after her. 

But she went on, her head_ held high. 

It did not lower, even when she knew 
she was well out of sight. Once within 
doors, she went about sundry household 
tasks she had to do, with still that air of 
suppressed defiance. But, a little later, 
she dropped her head down on the 
motherly knees, as she stole in to Mére 
Lejeune, sitting in the long, northem 
summer twilight, in her invalid chair, in 
the bow-window of her room. 

‘¢Make much of me, Mére Lejeune; 
make much of me!”’ she cried with a 
break in her voice, almost a sob. ‘We 
two have just each other left !’’ 

A startled look came into the wan face 
bending forward from the pillows. 

The pale lips opened quickly, as if 
they would have questioned the girl ; then 
paused. 

The worn hand that had known too 
hard work to be soft, and yet whose touch 
was as tender as any fine lady’s could 
be, stroked the brown waves of hair on 
the small head. The face was buried in 
her lap. 

‘¢ We two have had just each other for 
a long time, little Monique. Is there 
anything new in that ?” 

Monique raised her head, with a gay 
laugh. If there had been tears in het 
eyes, she had managed to brush them 
away ona fold of Mére Lejeune’s black 
dress. 

‘‘A long time, maman. Ever since 
you took me home to you, a wee lonely 
thing, out of my dead mother’s arms. 
We two have never wanted anything but 
just each other. But now, do you know, 
I think this illness of yours has spoiled 
me, making a fine lady of me. Me! 
with aservant in the kitchen to do the 
boiling and the baking! But I have just 
dismissed old Armine, now that out 
grand doctor is gone; and if I get 4 
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little cross over the pots and pans, you'll 
forgive me, Mére Lejeune ?”’ 

She rattled off her speech after a lively 
fashion, which half reassured the elder 
woman. 

Nevertheless, she said tentatively: 

‘‘Our grand doctor; perhaps we shall 
miss him almost as much as poor old 
Armine ; eh, Monique ?”’ 

‘‘Of course we shall. But then you, 
dear Mére Lejeune, will have the pleasure 
of looking forward to a letter from him. 
It is only his bill; but then his hand- 
writing on the envelope! At parting he 
promised me to write to you. And he 
didn’t even know that to write to you is 
to write to me. He fancies me such a 
kind, neighborly young person to you. 
‘I suppose you will see a good deal of 
Madame Lejeune,’ he said to me, almost 
with his parting breath, ‘and you will 
be good enough to see that she follows 
my prescription,’ and so on. I hadn’t 
the resolution to undeceive him—my 
charity was such a pretty cloak he had 
spread over me.”’ 

‘Little one! and he does not know 
you are all the same as my very own 
child? I do not understand—” 


‘“‘That, for all his keen looks, our 
grand doctor is as sharp asa dagger of 
lead. I told him at the first, that he had 
not the honor of Mademoiselle Lejeune’s 
acquaintance; that I was no relation; 
but that I was nursing Madame Lejeune. 
Why should I have said any more? 
Mére Lejeune sometimes calls mea mill 
of words.’’ 


She folded her hands demurely in her 
lap, setting herself on the footstool, her 
face turned aside as she gazed out of 
the window, over the darkening plateau. 
Through the trees, across a broad patch 
of open sky, the northern lights were 
quivering, glowing in flame and gold as 
if the sunset had not faded yet. Perhaps 
this evening’s sunset was still present to 
the girl; she said abruptly: 

‘*Tell me a little, Mére Lejeune; it 
was at Paspebiac that Monsieur Lejeune 
Was stationed when you first met him?’’ 

** At Paspebiac.”’ 

‘‘And you came here after you were 
married ?”’ 

She had leant her head against Madame 
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Lejeune’s knee again, and the kind hand 
fell to stroking her hair as before. 

‘¢Fox that thou art, thou wilt coax a 
story out of me, here in the twilight? 
And yet every word is a twice-told tale 
to my little one. Is she then thinking 
of marrying old Monsieur Blanchard, or 
little Lavigne, that she wishes to hear 
how some one else married one of the 
Robin bachelors? But listen, Monique” 
—she had dropped her tone of raillery, 
and continued with great seriousness— 
‘‘listen! I who speak, I could tell what 
a sad thing that is to do!”’ 

Monique did not look round. She was 
still gazing out of the window at the 
flickering northern lights. 

‘¢ Yes, maman has often told me,’ 
said in the pause. 

«‘ And yet my man, that was an honest 
heart! He never threw it up to me, he 
—at least not often—that I had been his 
ruin; that if he had not married, he 
might have grown rich in the company’s 
employ, like old Blanchard. My man, 
that was an honest heart! he did of the 
best which he could. But do you think, 
when he came in wet and frozen from the 
fishing—do you think, when he was out 
all night, battling with wind and waves, 
and when he got in too worn out and 
weary to have any word for me while I 
was hurrying to set a warm meal before 
him—do you think I did not know what 
was in his heart, although he set his lips 
upon the bitter thought, and did not 
mean that I should hear? That if he 
had not married—”’ 

She broke off with a catch 
voice. 

‘¢ My little one, a pretty face is a pleas- 
ant thing. He told me once, mine was 
pretty; too pretty for his peace. When 
a girl’s face is too pretty for a man’s 
fortunes, she had better tear the beauty 
from her cheeks with her own nails, than 
keep it and mar his fortunes with it. 
She were happier so.”’ 

She had hurried over her words, watch- 
ing Monique with subdued anxiety. 

The light was so dim that she could 
not see how every trace of color had 
forsaken the girl’s very lips. 

But she could see the resolute, dainty 
profile ; she could see the proud poise of 
the small head; and, as she finished, 


’ 


she 


in her 
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with a very well-feigned yawn the girl 
stretched her arms above her head, as 
she rose from her low seat. 

‘¢T know it well, Mére Lejeune, ‘ with- 
out bread and wine, love is nothing,’ 
runs our French proverb. The English 
have a better way still, of putting it. 
The little mother remembers Captain 
Wright? and the rhyme he taught me: 
‘ Will the flame that you are so rich in, 


Make a fire in the kitchen, 
And the little god of love turn the spit, spit, spit ?’ 


Which reminds me, if I donot hurry to 
the kitchen, the little mother’s tea will 
be too late.”’ 

IV. 

‘The poor little one! I always said 
Madame Lejeune would tire of keeping 
her like a fine lady.” 

‘*You always said, you always said! 
That is just like you, Jeanne Laplante. 
You’re one that would preach famine un- 
der the fish-flakes themselves.’’ 

They were all in and about the fish- 
flakes on the beach at Percé. The fish- 
ing boats had just come in; and men, 
women, and children even, who had 
reached the useful age, were busy in a 
hurrying throng over the heaps of fresh 
cod that had to be split for the drying. 

The evening shadows were lengthening 
down there on the beach; but sunset was 
gilding sky and sea; and here and there 
the wet and shining piles of fish caught 
the gleam in a silvery sparkle. And the 
red shirts of some of the fishermen, and 
here and there a gay kerchief or bodice 
among the girls and women, gave bright 
touches to the picture, which glancing 
black eyes and animated chatter made 
lively enough. 

Some of the women wore long aprons 
of coarse sacking as, deftly splitting the 
cod, they stood at their task in rows at 
the long planks which served for tables. 
Others had barreled themselves, by way 
of securing their skirts against a spot; 
and, standing in the empty fish casks, were 
up to their elbows in the work of prepar- 
ing their finny friends for the same recep- 
tacle. 

It was one of these girls thus barreled 
up, and leaning with both arms bared on 
the upper hoop binding the staves, who 
was the subject of much low-voiced com- 


ment’ at the table from which she and 
her heap of cod were somewhat apart. 

She did not seem to notice them; she 
was gazing out seaward, following with 
her eyes the trim little black- stemmed 
Admiral, steaming slowly on her way to 
Gaspé, between the Rock and Bonaven- 
ture Island. 

‘<Tt’sthe trim little Montreal doctor, the 
Admiral reminds her of,’’ one of the wo- 
men whispered, giving her cod a mo 
ment’s grace, as she paused with knife 
suspended. ‘‘ He’s still at Gaspé, sup- 
pose? As if he would be thinking of 
the like of her! A pretty face, maybe; 
but a sharp tongue: one takes more flies 
with honey than with vinegar, as I tell 
my Maggée.”’ 

‘She is of good dough, though.’’ 

«¢ And to watch her yesterday at clean- 
ing the fish! One would have said she 
sparkled to do it, though it was the first 
time she ever put her hand to the work.” 

‘« And why not ? When owr girls—” 

«¢ Ask me why ! Only, Madame Lejeune 
was always for keeping her at home.” 

«« But yes; at home! Only, what if the 
basket is empty there? A fine cage does 
not nourish the bird.” 

‘‘Chut! She is listening.”’ 

In fact, it was easy to see in the poise 
of Monique’s head, in every curve of her 
lithe figure, that she was listening. 

But not to the idle chatter round her. 

She had caught the tones of a familiar 
voice behind her; a voice coming up 
from the shore, where the boat from the 
Admiral had landed. 

A man’s voice, which the sea-wind 
blew this way, clear to her ear, through 
all the other sounds : 

$6 , a busy scene.”’ 

Monique stooped over the largest cod 
that lay uppermost upon the pile before 
her. ‘‘A busy scene?’’ She would be 
the busiest in it! 

Her knife was in her hand; she was 
trying to conquer the little shiver of re- 
pugnance which always seized her at her 
task. When: 

‘*Monique!’’ the same voice ex 
claimed, close to her elbow; and some 
one else was saying: 

‘‘ Mademoiselle! Can it be possible!” 





[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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A Little Learning is a Dan 


gerous Thing.—_A Charade. 





BY J. CAMPBELL. 





DRAMATIS PERSONA. 


Mr. ADOLPHUS SMITH, 
Mrs. ADOLPHUS SMITH (JESSIE), 
AuNT CAROLINE. 


SCENE FIRST.—CON. 


(Sitting-room in Mr. Smith’s house; 
time, evening; MW/r. and Mrs. Smith sit- 
ting at a table.) 

Jessie: Dolly! I feel awfully afraid 
of your Aunt Caroline. I know she won’t 
like me. 

Adolphus: But there is nothing to be 
afraid of when once you know her. 

Jessie: Now, Dolly, you told me your- 
self that she is so learned, and I (a/- 
most in tears) don’t know anything. 

Adol.: Don’t be so distressed, my dar- 
ling. I’m sure you will get on capitally 
together. There is one thing though that 
I would like to mention. Aunt Caroline 
detests nicknames, and so, if you do not 
mind, just call me Adolphus while she is 


here. Now, that isn’t very hard to do, 
is it ? 
Jessie: No, indeed, Dolly; and I will 


begin instantly to call you Adolphus, 
though it isn’t near so nice as Dolly. 
But Dolly, what will your Aunt Caroline 
say when she finds you have married a 
girl who doesn’t know anything, when 
she herself is so clever and knows every- 
thing ? 

Adol. (refiectively): Well, I believe 
Aunt Caroline does know everything. 


Jessie: And Dolly— 
Adol.: Adolphus! . 
Jessie: To be sure, Dolly, I must 


learn to call you Adolphus. I know she 
will despise me; and then you will not 
care for me any more then, and then— 
and then—(degins to cry). 

Adot. (soothingly): Good gracious! 
Jessie, I will always care for you; always 
love you to distraction. Now don’t cry, 
my dearest; I know Aunt Caroline will 
love you dearly ; she can’t help it. 

Jessie: No, she won’t, Dolly. If I 
only knew something to talk to her about, 
she might; but I don’t. Oh, Dolly! 
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what shall I do? Do you think I could 
learn something before she comes? 

Adol. (dubiously): She is coming to- 
morrow night, you know. 

Jessie (all ardor): But I could learn 
something to-night, Dolly? 

Adol.: Adolphus! 

Jessie: Of course, Dolly, I must learn 
to call you Adolphus. Now what shall 
I learn to-night? Just wait a minute. 
(Hurries from the room, and reappears 
in a few minutes with an armful of 
books.) See, Dolly? 

Adol.: Adolphus ! 

Jessie: Yes, oh yes! To be sure, 
Adolphus. I mustn’t forget to call you 
Adolphus. Now, here are some books, 
and I think it will be nice for me to 
study some of them to-night. 

Adol. (dismayed): You couldn’t in 
one night, my dear. 


Jessie: Why of course I can if you 
will help me. I'll begin on this little 
one. 

Adol.: An astronomy! ! 

Jessie: Yes. I think this is as good 
as any. Now let us begin. 

Adol.: Am Ito study, too, Jessie? 

Jessie: Of course, or at least you 


must help me study. (Opening the book.) 
I think I had better begin near the mid- 
dle; for, if Aunt Caroline is so very 
learned, she’ll never dream of talking 
about the easy things in the beginning 
of a book. I’ll open at page 100, and 
learn the very first thing. (Jn a disap- 
pointed tone.) Why, Dolly, it’s about 
the moon. Now what can there be to 
learn about the moon? Iam sure I take 
no interest in it. I'll turn to something 
else. I’ll try page 150 (solemnly). Dolly, 
this book is positively silly, Page 150 
is about the sun. ‘‘ The sun gives light 
by day.’”? Oh, dear! I’m sure I knew 
that without studying it out of a book. 
That will never do for Aunt Caroline. 
Much she’ll care to hear that the ‘‘sun 
(reading) gives light by day, and is 
(hesitatingly) ninety-five, and two hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, ten hundred and 
sixty miles from the earth.’’ What an 
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absurd book! I wonder how any sensi- 
ble person can be expected to bother 
over such rows of figures. Dolly, dear, 
do you think Aunt Caroline cares spe- 
cially for the sun ? 

Adol.:| My dear, I am morally certain 
that Aunt Caroline positively loathes the 
sun. 

Jessie (briskly): And very right of 
her, too. I'll skip all this and try page 
200 (reads). Dolly! I have found 
the loveliest thing, so suitable, full of 
beautiful strange words. (Reads aloud.) 
‘* The spiraloid form is not confined to 
the nebula we have described. It is 
quite as clearly defined in the nebula in 
Virgo, represented in figure nineteen. 
The luminous branches of this spiral, 
four in number, are clearly separated by 
daik intervals, and divided besides by 
darker spirals, which indicate strings of 
matter less condensed. All diverge from 
a central nucleus, where a much more 
decided light indicates a powerful con- 
centration. In the important memoir pub- 
lished by Lord Rosse in 1861, we have 
noted forty spiral nebulw, and thirty 
more in which this form is suspected.” 
(Zriumphantly.) Now, Dolly, what do 
you think of that? 

Adol.: I think, Jessie, that if you say 
all that to Aunt Caroline she will be 
utterly at a loss for a suitable answer. 
Will you say it all at once? 

Jessie: Gracious! No! I'll say it in 
bits ; maybe it will last a great while, and 
then, when Aunt Caroline finds I do 
really know something, she will like me 
2. little bit anyhow ; andas I am now, I 
know she will not like me atall. Now, 
Dolly, I am going to begin: The 
spiraloid form is not (repeats this many 
times) confined to the (repeats as before) 
nebula we have described (REPEATS OVER 
AND OVER AGAIN). It is quite as clearly 
defined (refeats) in the nebula in Virgo 
(repeats as before) represented in figure 
19 (repeats as before). Dolly! 


Adol.: Adolphus. 
Jessie: Of course your name is Adol- 
phus. I think I’ll learn the part about 


Lord Rosse next. 
Adol.: Does it fit in well next ? 
Jessie: Oh, yes; it seems to go in 
anywhere all right. That is what is so 
nice about astronomy. All the different 


sentences fit in one place just as well as 
in another. 


Adol.: Allright, then; go on. 
Jessie: In the important memoir pub- 


lished by Lord Rosse in 1861 (repeats 
and learns as before). (Reads over 
awhile silently, and then pushes the book 
towards Adolphus.) Now, Dolly, hear 
me. Lord Rosse published in 1681— 

Adol.:; No, 1861. 

Jessie: Oh! well, I don’t suppose it 
makes much difference when he published 
it, and I don’t think Aunt Caroline will 
care much, or be so particular about a 
few figures. Lord Rosse published— 
Lord Rosse published— What comes 
next? Oh, yes; Lord Rosse published 
the spiraloid form. Yes, that sounds 
right. The spiraloid form is—oh, yes— 
is not described in figure nineteen. Now, 
Dolly, I know that number is right, for 
it is just the same number of the day of 
the month we expect Aunt Caroline to 
come, the nineteenth. Will that do, 
Dolly ? 

Adol: Yes,I guess so. Aunt Caro- 
line will no doubt like that as well as 
anything else you can learn. 

Jessie (complacently): Vm _ so glad 
I thought of doing it. Now, I'll begin 
another paragraph: Human _ language 
has no expression capable of rendering 
the sentiments of admiration, of profound 
stupefaction, into which the thought is 
plunged when, thanks to the marvelous 
power of our telescopes, our sight pene- 
trates the distant strata of the sky, in 
which these unearthly objects shine. 

Jessie studies this last extract in the 
same manner as the first. 


SCENE SECOND.—SILLY. 


(Adolphus reading. Enter Jessie in 
walking costume.) 

Jessie: Good-bye, Adolphus ; I’m go- 
ing. 

Adel (amazed): Going? Where? 

Jessie (in a very stately manner): Ym 
going back home. 


Adol.: Why, Jessie? What on earth 
has happened ? 
Jessie: Oh, nothing of any conse- 


quence whatever. Good-bye (turning to 


$2). 
Adol. (rushing after her) : But, Jessie; 
won’t you tell me what this means? Have 
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I inadvertently done anything to offend 
rou? 

_Jessie (loftily): Nothing at all. It 
isn’t worth speaking about. I am going 
away instantly and ‘forever, and then 
maybe you'll be sorry for having been so 
cruel to me (soddzng). 

Adol.: Why, my darling Jessie, I 
haven’t an idea what I have done to 
offend you. Cruel! Why, I wouldn’t 
cause you a moment’s unhappiness for 
the world. 

Jessie: It isn’t any use talking, Dolly; 
I know you do not love me any more, so 
I had better go at once. 


Adol; Jessie, I love you better than 
ever I did. Won’t you believe me? 
Jessie: No, Dolly; if you loved me, 


you wouldn’t have laughed at that nice 
soup I made for your dinner. 

Adol.: But, Jessie! only because you 
put in sugar instead of salt. 

Jessie: Yes, but you laughed all the 
same, and I know you don’t love me any 
more. 


Adol.: Indeed, indeed— 

Jessie: And you always said you 
liked sugar. 

Adol.: So I do; but I am unaccus- 


tomed to it in soup, you know— 

Jessie: Yes, but all the same, if you 
loved me, you wouldn’t mind it in your 
soup. So there is no use of my staying 
any longer (sodding), and it was the very 
best pulverized I put in, too; because you 
liked it so much on your strawberries ; so 
Iknow you do not love me any more. 
Good bye, Dolly. I hope you will be 
sorry some day for breaking my heart. 

Adol.:| What shall I do or say to con- 
vince you? Shall I go on my knees and 
swecr that I still love you, or better still, 
is there any of the soup left ? 

Jessie: Plenty, for poor pussy couldn’t 
drink it, as she isn’t fond of sugar at all; 
so it is nearly all left. You know it was 


your soup. 
Adol.: Let us go out and and get it, 
Jessie. How much will it be necessary 


for me to drink to convince you of my 
love? A quart? 
Jessie (beginning to brighten): Ah! 
Dolly, do you really care a little for me! 
Adol.: I adore you. Maybe a pint 
would be enough ? 
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Jessie (ina disappointed tone): It’s 
wholesome soup, Dolly, and seems a pity 
to waste it. I thought maybe you could 
drink a good bit of it. (lu a coaxing 
tone.) Two quarts wouldn’t be very 
much, Dolly! 

Adol. (in consternation) : 
ens ! 

Jessie (in tears): Oh! very well, 
don’t take any. I knew you didn’t love 
me. I—I—I— (sodbing.) 

Adol. (hastily): Come, Jessie, to prove 
that I do, I’ll drink the whole gallon. 

(Exit. Adolphus and Jessie.) 


Good heav- 


SCENE THIRD.—-EIGHT. 


(Time, evening ; Adolphus and Jessie 
in sitting room; Adolphus reading ; 
Jessie knitting.) 

Jessie: Dolly, don’t you think you 
ought to start now for the train? Suppose 
you are late and Aunt Caroline has to 
wait alone in that gloomy depot ? 

Ado/. : It only takes twenty minutes to 
go to the depot ; the train doesn’t come 
in until half-past eight, and it is now 
only seven o’clock. 

Jessie: Yes, but something 
happen. 

Adol. : What can happen ? 

Jessie: Aunt Caroline may come on 
an earlier train. 

Adol. (decidedly): Then she must wait 
until I go to meet the 8.30. 

Jessie (five minutes later): 
I’m sure you ought to start now. 
may be detained going to the depot. 

Adol.:; It is only ten minutes after 
seven ; entirely too early. 

Jessie (a few minutes later): Dolly, 
you’ll miss Aunt Caroline as sure as fate. 
I feel positive she is sitting in that cold, 
cheerless depot now, waiting for you. 
Poor Aunt Caroline ! 

Adol. : Well, that is no reason why I 
should go and sit there too. (Goes on 
with his reading.) 

(Jessie unobserved turns on the hand of 
the clock to within a few minutes of eight 
and resumes her place. Presently the clock 
strikes eight. Adolphus looks up in as- 
tonishment.) 

Adol.: 1 had no idea the time was go- 
ing so fast. I have been so interested in 
my book—and yet—I haven’t read much 
either. 
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Jessie: Now hurry, Adolphus. I 
know you'll miss Aunt Caroline. (Adod- 
phus hurries out.) Well, Aunt Caroline 
may thank me that she is not sitting an 
hour alone in that gloomy depot. 


SCENE FOURTH—WHOLE WORD— 
CONCILIATE, 


(The morning after Aunt Caroline's 
arrival.) 

Aunt Caroline (alone): Well, well; 
Adolphus has married a little fool. What- 
ever did she mean last night about nine- 
teen figures of Lord Rosse ; and that was 
a very curious remark about profound 
stupefaction in 1681 spirals. 1 wonder 
if she is a little mad. And then the 
curious way she has of saying Adolphus. 
Dol—Adolphus. She is certainly very 
odd. Iam afraid I won’t get along at 
all with her and that my visit will be very 
short. I detest a fool and this one— 

What other remarkable expression was 
it she used? Oh! yes. We have de. 
scribed the Spiraloid Virgo. I was say- 
ing something about its being a teautiful 
moonlight night, and she struck in about 
the Spiraloid Virgo. What is the Spi- 
raloid Virgo, I wonder. (Shaking her 
head.) 1am afraid Adolphus will lead a 
sad life. If she would only talk about 
something I understand. 

(Enter Jessie seemingly very much ex- 
hausted with a beautiful bunch of 
flowers.) 

Jessie: Good morning, Aunt Caro- 
line. I have brought you some of the 
flowers you said you were so fond of. 

Aunt Caroline: How kind of you to 
think of them, and wherever did you get 
them, for they are very rare? 

Jessie: About two miles from here in 
a little glen where they grow in great 
profusion. 

Aunt C.: And is it possible you have 
tired yourself out walking so far, just to 
gratify a fancy of mine? 

Jessie: Indeed I didn’t mind it in the 
least. It isn’t so very far when one walks 
fast and starts early, so I got up at five, so 
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as to be back before breakfast. Iam so 
glad you like them, Aunt Caroline. 

Aunt C.: Indeed I do, and Iam very 
grateful to the kind heart which prompted 
such goodness tome. There is nothing 
I am so fond of as flowers. | When I was 
young, I studied everything I could find 
about them. I had the language of 
flowers at my tongue’s end, and I was 
completely engrossed by botany. 

Jessie (dubiously): Well then, Aunt 
Caroline, do you know more about botany 
than astronomy. 

Aunt C.: Yes, indeed. I know posi- 
tively nothing about astronomy. 

Jessie (disappointea) : Well, then, may- 
be it would have been better for me to 
have studied botany instead of astronomy. 

Aunt C.: Why, have you studied 
astronomy, my dear? 

Jessie (proudly): Oh, my, yes. The 
night before you came, I studied it. I 
learned a great deal about figures, and 
years, and—and all about Lord Rosse. 
You see I thought maybe you would like 
me better if I knew more about the arts 
and sciences. 

Aunt C. (very much amused): 1 
couldn't like you any better if you were as 
wise as a Greek sage. As long as you 
keep your good heart, my child, you can- 
not fail to please me. 

Jessie: Well, then, Aunt Caroline, 
mayn’t I call Dol—Adolphus, I mean— 
Dolly. Iam not used to anything but 
Dolly ; but he thought you wouldn’t like 
it, so we agreed to call him Adolphus. 
Do you think Dolly very silly? Adolphus 
always makes me think of a fish—dolphin, 


you know. 
Aunt C.: My dear, just call him what 
you please. I am sure I like Dolly bet- 


ter than—what you called him last night. 


Jessie: How good you are, and to 
please you just see what I will do. I'll 
learn something nice for you every night, 
so that you can talk to me in comfort. 
To-night 1’ll try botany, now that I have 
mastered astronomy. 

Whole word ConclmLIATE. 
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A Lobe Game. 





BY EMILY LENNOX. 





Rai) HEN Craig Wilmot came 
sauntering in, in his hap- 
py-go-lucky fashion, the 
train for Punkwasset was 
crowded and he looked 
vainly about for a seat. 
There was none to be 
had; but half way down 
the car he spied a pretty girl and he took 
up his stand quite near her. 

‘‘A mighty pretty girl,’’ he reflected, 
as he watched the nut-brown face with 
its soft sienna-colored hair, and the wide, 
brown hat which completed the harmony. 
“T wonder whosheis? A nice girl, too; 
I'll bet my hat. Sweet sort of a mouth 
that, and eyes—ah!”’ 

The train, which had been trundling 
along at accommodation speed, suddenly 
stopped, and a woman with bundles and 
babies got out so that Wilmot dropped 
right into a seat by the window. 

‘‘Wish it had been a little farther 
back !’’ he said, ungratefully ; for he was 
now just in front of the girl in brown, 
and he could no longer look at her. As 
for the girl, she had not noticed him 
before ; but now that his black, curly head 
came directly in front of her, she could 
not keep from seeing him. 

**What a nice clean-looking fellow,” 
she thought, with a practical sense of 
pleasure in his white flannel suit and 
fresh linen. ‘‘ That woman was so aw- 
fully fat and mussed looking, and she 
did get so warm !”’ 

Wilmot might not have liked it if he had 
known how soon she forgot he was there ; 
but she had a book with her, and—what 
might have excited his surprise—it was 
‘‘Carpenter’s Mental Physiology.’’ But 
they were both well-bred people, and the 
vulgar idea of flirting never occurred to 
either of them. It was the merest acci- 
dent that made them acutely cognizant 
of each other. 

As the train went rolling on, a sudden 
clatter in the rack over his head made 
Wilmot look up uneasily at a pile of bun- 
dles and satchels under which he sat. 






He had just looked up, when thump 
came a tennis racket down on his head, 
and he was conscious of a terrible blind- 
ing pain in his left eye. 

‘¢Oh, I am so sorry!’’ he heard some 
one say. ‘Did it hurt you very much? 
It is my racket, but I thought the brake- 
man had put it up securely. It is too 
bad! Let me see—won’t you? There 
may be something I can do for you.”’ 

Wilmot was holding his hands tightly 
clasped over his eye, which hurt him so 
terribly that fora moment he could not 
speak. 

‘¢ Oh—thanks,’”’ he stammered. 
is nothing, I guess.”’ 

It was the girl in brown who was lean- 
ing over the seat, and in her solicitude 
she had laid one small daintily-gloved 
hand on Wilmot’s shoulder. 

‘‘It hit you right in the eye, didn’t 
it? Iam sure it must hurt awfully. Let 
me get you some ice-water.”’ 

Wilmot murmured something about not 
wanting to trouble her, but it was very 
grateful to him when she insisted upon 
laying her handkerchief, wet with ice- 
water, over his injured eye and binding 
it on with his own. 

‘* You feel sick, don’t you ?’’ she asked 
in abrisk, business-like way ; for Wilmot’s 
face had grown suddenly white, and a 
cold perspiration stood on his forehead. 

‘‘Yes, a little,’ he acknowledged. 
‘¢Isn’t it absurd for a little thing like 
that? You will think me avery weak 
sort of a fellow, I’m afraid.”’ 

‘¢Oh, no,”’ she said, quickly; ‘‘a blow 
like that in the eye is not a little thing. 
I have known men to faint from such an 
accident. The optic nerve, you know—”’ 

She stopped suddenly, and a bright 
color suffused her face. 

‘‘J_T have a little medicine in my 
bag,’’ she added, hastily; ‘‘if you will 
let me give you a couple of pellets, you 
will feel better, I think.’ 

‘¢You are very kind,’’ murmured Wil- 
mot, who had begun to feel better, and 
already enjoyed the situation. 

The young lady gave him the medicine 
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with the injunction that he had _ best 
shut his eyes and keep out the light. 

‘‘l am sorry I cannot do anything 
more for you,’’ she said, presently; ‘<I 
shall have to leave you at Punkwasset.”’ 

‘‘T am going there, too,’’ exclaimed 
Wilmot, in pleased surprise; ‘‘I wonder 
if you know the Wilmots ?”’ 

‘Well, I should think so,’’ she replied. 
‘‘T am going to their house.”’ 

‘So am I,” cried Wilmot, eagerly; 
‘«they are my cousins.” 

‘‘Why, how very odd,’’ she said, 
laughing; ‘‘I am Lulu Stewart—Nan’s 
friend.”’ 

‘*Won’t you come in here and sit ?”’ 
said Wilmot, making a place for her. 

‘¢Oh, it is hardly worth while,’’ she 
replied, with slight embarrassment ; ‘‘ we 
shall be at Punkwasset in a moment.’’ 

‘*But you will have to look after me,’’ 
urged Wilmot; ‘‘I can’t open my left 
eye at all, and my right eye hurts, too. 
I don’t know why; you may have to lead 
me off the cars.”’ 

‘*T hope not.” 

‘« Besides, after thumping a fellow in 
the eyes like that—”’ 

‘¢Oh, that is unkind,”’ she cried. 

‘«Then don’t provoke me, or I shall 
sue you for damages.”’ 


‘*Come!’’ she said, peremptorily. 
‘« Get yourtrapstogether. Weare almost 
there.”’ 


Wilmot admired the way in which she 
collected her effects and made her way 
ahead of him out of the train. The Wil- 
mot wagonette was down at the depot to 
meet them. Nan was rather amazed to 
see her cousin Craig get off the car in 
company with her friend Lulu. 

‘‘Why,”’ she cried, ‘‘do you people 
know each other? And, Craig, what is 
the matter with your eye !’’ 

‘¢ Yes, we know each other,’’ Craig re- 
plied ; ‘‘that is, Miss Stewart thumped 
me over the head with her tennis racket, 
and I turned my other cheek.”’ 

‘¢ You had plenty to spare,’’ said Nan, 
saucily ; ‘‘ but what on earth—’”’ 

‘« My racket fell down on his head in 
the cars,’’ Lulu explained, ‘‘ and hit him 
in the eye.”’ 

‘¢ And scraped an acquaintance,’’ Craig 
added. 

‘© You’ve been flirting, I am afraid,” 
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said Nan, with a shake of the head. “] 
didn’t think Dr. Stewart would do such 
a thing.”’ 

‘¢ Doctor Stewart !”’ exclaimed Craig. 

‘© Yes,’’ Lulu replied, with a smile, 
‘¢ Have I such a very unprofessional air?” 

‘¢Do you mean to say that you are a— 
a physician ?’’ he pursued with growing 
amazement. 

‘“‘T am. Did you not recognize the 
skilfulness with which I bandaged your 
eyes ?”’ 

‘Well, really,’"—he stopped short. 
‘Of course,’’ he continued, ‘‘I knew 
you had done it well, but I did not think 
—it never occurred to me—”’ 

‘¢ She is an odd-looking doctor,’’ Nan 
admitted. ‘‘ Come, get into the wagon, 
Supper is waiting for you. Oliver was 
coming down to meet you, but we are 
having the tennis court rolled and he felt 
sure they’d spoil it, if he wasn’t around.” 

Craig was quite silent on the way to 
the house. He did not seem to recover 
his volubility again till he and Oliver 
Lancett sat out on the piazza and smoked 
their last nocturnal cigar. 


‘¢T don’t know when I was as much 
surprised,’’ Craig observed, as he knocked 
some ashes over the railing. ‘‘I always 
hated a woman doctor, and when I found 
that that pretty Miss Stewart was a medi- 
cal crank, I—well, it hit me harder than 
the tennis racket. Somehow, I never 
can reconcile myself to the idea of a 
woman’s studying medicine.”’ 

“Tt does seem a little out of the way,” 
Lancett assented. 

‘¢Confound it !’’ said Craig, half an- 
grily. ‘* What fellow would want a wife 
who was bent on going out at night to at- 
tend cases of whooping-cough and fits 
and all that! I shouldn’t.’’ 

‘¢Shouldn’t you, zadeed ?’’ echoed Dr. 
Stewart indignantly from the parlor where 
she had slipped down after a handker- 
chief she had dropped, and where she 
heard quite plainly Craig’s unfortunate 
remark. ‘‘Oh, you men are all alike—an 
abominable set of prigs! Marry you? I 
wouldn’t marry one of you fora million !” 

The next morning Craig wondered 
what had come over Dr. Stewart. She 
did not offer to bandage his eye as she 
had done the night before. Nan did it 
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for him, but Nan’s fingers were not so 
deft and somehow it was different. 

««What do you think I’d better do 
with this eye of mine, Dr. Stewart,’’ he 
said quite humbly at luncheon. ‘‘ You 
know I want to play in the lawn tennis 
tournament day after to-morrow, and I 
should like it to be well.”’ 

‘‘T have done all I can for you,’’ she 
said, coolly. ‘‘ Perhaps you’d better con- 
sult another—a physician of your own 
sex. 

‘‘Hem!”’ said Oliver after the ladies 
had left them. ‘‘ What have you been 
doing to the little doctor ?”’ 

‘How the deuce do I know what is 
the matter with her ?”’ said Craig savage- 
ly. ‘* When a woman’s a crank there is 
no accounting for anything about her.”’ 

Craig had made up his mind to play in 
the tournament and there was an end of 
it. Play he did, and, oddly enough, Dr. 
Stewart was a member of one of the com- 
peting teams. 

‘‘Noll,”’ he said, carelessly, ‘‘ we ought 
to be able to beat Dr. Stewart and Mr. 
Carey anyhow.”’ 

‘‘T don’t know about that,’’ Oliver 
said, dubiously. ‘‘When women do play 
tennis, they—”’ 

‘«Play !”’ cried Dr. Stewart, whose ser- 
vice it was, and the balls began to spin 
over the net in swift succession. 

Craig had hardly time to note how 
pretty she looked in her crimson striped ten- 
nis suit with a knitted silk Tam O’Shanter 
surmounting her soft brown hair. Three 
games were lost before he took in the 
situation. 

‘“‘This is /awn tennis,”’ he said to 
Oliver, who was quite put out. 

‘‘Look sharp!” cried his cousin. 
“You are not playing, Craig. She will 
beat us, if you don’t look out.” 

It was a brisk set, with a crowd of spec- 
tators, and Craig never played so badly. 

‘‘Confound it !’’ he said, when they 
were half through. ‘<I can’t take her 
balls at all. It must be my eye. It 
hurts like the deuce.’’ 

‘She told you you’d better not play, 
didn’t she?’’ observed Oliver, who was not 
in a mood to sympathize. 

“Yes; but I wanted to play, and I 
thought—’’ 

‘«« Play,’’ called Mr. Carey from the 
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other side of the net, and Craig made a 
side rush for the ball. He caught it, but 
as he turned his foot doubled under him, 
and he fell in a heap, stumbling forward 
against the net. 

‘¢What’s the matter?’’ cried Oliver, 
seeing that he did not rise at once. 

Craig groaned. 

‘¢T have hurt my leg—no, no! 
touch it. I—” 

‘Let me help you up,’ 
but Craig could not stand. 

‘‘Lulu!’’'Nan called, rushing to the 
spot. ‘*Whatisit? Has he hurt him- 
self? ’’ 

Dr. Stewart needed only to glance at 
the foot, which lay twisted under Craig 
on the grass, to realize what had happened. 

‘He has broken his leg,” she said, 
quickly. ‘‘ Don’t attempt to stand him 
up, please! We must have a stretcher 
and get him into the house. Where is 
the nearest doctor ?’”’ 

‘¢ Dr. White is away,”’ said Mr. Carey. 
‘¢ There is no one but Dr. Morehouse.”’ 

‘Well, you can telephone,’”’ said Dr. 
Stewart, quietly. ‘* Will you attend to 
it? Now, please stand back !”’ 

In a few moments a stretcher had been 
made by her direction from a rug and 
two clothes props. Craig was soon lying 
on the sofa in the library, but Mr. Carey 
came in to say that Dr. Morehouse had 
been called out into the country to a 
pressing case and would not be back for 
several hours. 

‘¢ You left word for him, of course?”’ 
said Dr. Stewart. 

‘‘Yes; but can’t you do anything till 
he comes ?’”’ 

‘‘If Mr. Wilmot wishes,’’ she said, 
quietly, ‘‘I can set his leg without any 
trouble; though, of course, when Dr. 
Morehouse comes—”’ 

‘‘T do wish it,’’ Craig said, humbly. 
‘¢ Anything to ease this pain! ”’ 

A peculiar expression flitted over Dr. 
Stewart’s face, but it passed in a moment 
and she went to work. When Dr. More- 
house came, the leg was in a splint. 

‘‘Ah!”’ said the old physician, when 
Lulu was presented to him. ‘‘ Dr. Stew- 
art, I think Iremember you. You were 
Dr. Traymore’s assistant in the Brighton 
Hospital, I think ?”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.”’ 
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‘‘T think I met you there at the clinics. 
Ah, yes! I am glad you were here to 
take charge of Mr. Wilmot’s case. He 
could not have been in better hands. No, 
no! By no means have the bahdages re- 
moved. It is admirable as it is. Mr. 
Wilmot, I am sure there was no need of 
sending for me. I am sorry for your sad 
accident, but Iam sure you are in good 
hands, and I hope you may do nicely.” 

‘« But I prefer you to look at the leg, 
Doctor,’’ urged Lulu, and the old physi- 
cian assented ; but when the bandages 
had been removed and readjusted, he 
could only repeat what he had alreadysaid. 

‘¢Score one for Doctor Stewart,’’ said 
Mr. Carey in an undertone. 

‘Mr. Wilmont,”’ she said to Craig in 
a low voice, ‘‘you want Dr. Morehouse 
to attend you, I am sure, and now is the 
time to speak.’’ 

He locked at her a moment and then 
whispered : 

‘<7 want you.”’ 

The red blood surged to her face for 
some reason, and she left him quickly ; 
but from that moment she was his recog- 
nized physician. 

Weeks afterward, when Craig had begun 
to go about on crutches, she was still at 
the Wilmots. 

‘*What an unfortunate visit this has 
been for you,’’ she said as she plied her 
crochet needle one afternoon. 

‘‘That depends upon how you look at 
it,’ he replied. ‘‘What are you mak- 
ing?”’ 

‘¢A tennis cap for Mr. Carey.’’ 

‘“‘Confound Mr. Carey! I don’t like 
your being so fond of him.” 

‘¢ And why not, pray? He is an awfully 
nice fellow, and he is so good to me.”’ 

‘¢Is that what you call it? He is dead 
in love with you and you know it.”’ 

‘«Indeed, I do not.”’ 

‘Yes you do. You know it very well. 
You are a flirt, if you ave a doctor.’’ 

‘*Mr. Wilmot, I cannot allow you to 
say such things to me.”’ 

‘« You must not make me jealous, then.”’ 

**Don’t be absurd !”’ 

‘*See here!’’ he said, peremptorily. 
**Look at me. I love you and you know 
it. What are you going to do about it?’ 

‘*T_-I cannot do anything,’’ she an- 
wered, with a slight catch in her voice. 
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‘¢Will you marry me?”’ 
‘¢T cannot.” 
‘¢Ah!”’ he said, bitterly. 


‘¢ Then it 
has been pity that has made you so good 
to me?”’ 

‘<You are—you were my patient,”’ she 


said in a low tone. 
being good to you?”’ 

‘¢Then I wish you would go away,” 
he said, savagely. ‘‘I don’t want you 
here. I can get another doctor. Just 
send me your bill and be done with it.” 

When he said that she rose up ina 
towering rage. 

‘¢Mr. Wilmot,”’ she said, with a with- 
ering glance, ‘‘my services to you may 
have been slight, but they hardly merited 
an insult in return. I am going away. I 
shall not trouble you any longer; but what 
I have done I have done willingly, as for 
a friend in need. I have no bill to ren- 
der; but I regret that I ever raised my 
finger to help you.”’ 


‘*How could I help 


‘“‘Tama brute!” he cried. ‘‘ Forgive 
me! Oh, don’t go! I love you. Be 
my wife. I will try and make you happy. 


I have money enough. I have always 
been idle, but I will achieve something 
for you. You need never raise your 
hands to—”’ 

‘¢T know what you would say,’ she 
burst forth. ‘‘Do not insult me by say- 
ing it. I will never give up my profes 
sion for any man, and what woman wants 
a husband who will constantly object to 
her aims and the working out of her 
purposes? I do not think I shall ever 
marry,”’ she said, firmly. ‘‘ Yes! I know 
I shall not.”’ 

She did not wait for another word, but 
left him with a hurried step. If he could 
have seen her behind the portiére he would 
have seen her lean heavily against the 
wall and press one hand tightly upon her 
heart. 

‘<‘It would never do,’’ she murmured. 
‘*No, no, no! Never—wsever /”’ 

Then, with a quick step, like one who 
flies from temptation, she sped up the 
stairs, and the next day she was gone. 

* * * * * * *x  #* 

When Dr. K had charge of the sut- 
gical clinic at the Vienna Hospital m 
188—, his chief assistant was a woman, @ 
young American, whose fame was fast 
spreading over Europe—Dr. Lulu Stewart. 
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One morning, early in the medical 
year, there was a difficult operation to 
be performed upon a poor little wretch 
whose blood was infected with the in- 
delible taint of scrofula. 

‘‘Ladies and gentlemen,’’ the great 
surgeon said, as he stood over the unfor- 
tunate patient and demonstrated the 
work, ‘‘I fear that the operation I con- 
templated is impossible. Ido not believe 
that this child has sufficient recuperative 
power left to enable it to recover from 
the depression which is certain to follow 
such an operation, unless the child could 
be placed under special care and treat- 
ment. I think it would be a simpler oper- 
ation to amputate the limb entirely.”’ 

A murmur of regret went over the 
large audience as the students and physi- 
cians looked down upon the poor little 
sufferer—a mere baby—still rosy and 
plump in spite of its ailment. It seemed 
horrible to cut off that poor little white, 
dimpled limb and leave the child hope- 
lessly maimed for life. 

‘‘Don’t do it, Doctor,’’ whispered the 
chief assistant. ‘‘ Let us see what special 
nursing and treatment will do. I will be 
responsible for the child.”’ 

The surgeon asked a few questions and 
then, he once more addressed his audience. 

‘‘Dr. Stewart has kindly volunteered 
to look after the child,’’ he said, with 
evident pleasure, ‘‘in which case the first 
operation contemplated becomes practi- 
cable. It requires nursing and treatment 
such as cannot be furnished in a public 
hospital; but since Dr. Stewart is willing to 
see the operation through and to care for 
the child afterward, I hope we shall be 
able to save this little fellow’s leg.’’ 

The students and physicians broke into 
around of applause. There was a mo- 
ment’s stir and then Dr. K proceeded 
to his painful but humane task. Dr. 
Stewart stood by, hereyes never lifted from 
the little patient whom she finally followed 
back into the ward of the hospital. 

When the clinic was over, there wassome 
one in the parlor asking for Dr. Stewart. 
She came in looking at the card she held 
ina kindof a quandry. ‘Dr. Wilmot”’ 
was the simple inscription, with a London 
address. When she looked up to see who 
her visitor was, she met Craig, and the 
color suddenly flew to her face. 
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‘‘Is it possible,’’ she said, as she shook 
his hands, ‘‘that I must now address you 
as ‘ Doctor?’ ”’ 

He bowed. 

‘¢T have just come from the clinic, and 
I want to say,”’ he added, hurriedly, ‘‘that 
you did a grand thing. You saved that 
boy’s leg for him.”’ 

“I was very glad to do anything I 
could,’’ she said, gently. 

‘‘T know,” he pursued. ‘‘You always 
were. You were born a physician. I 
used to think that you had wandered out 
of your sphere ; but, since I have studied 
medicine and have been brought in con- 
tact with women physicians, I begin to 
feel that medicine is more woman’s sphere 
than it is man’s.”’ 

“That is a great deal to say, Dr. 
Wilmot,’’ she said, smiling. ‘‘I hardly 
claimed so much even for myself.’’ 

‘“‘No! But I do believe it. I used to 
think very differently.” 

‘*Yes, I know. You have changed 
wonderfully since I heard you discussing 
women physicians with your cousin, 
Oliver Lancett, at the Wilmots.’”’ - 

‘«What did I say?”’ he asked, with a 
slight flush. 

‘¢QOh,I don’t know. Youdidn’t think 
any man would want to marry a woman 
physician, or something of that sort.’’ 

‘¢] know better now,’ he said, earn- 
estly. ‘*I would give all I possess to 
win one for my wife—to win you: I 
have never ceased to love you. For 
your sake, I gave up my old idle life, for 
I knew you despised it, and I began to 
study medicine. To-day, my life hasa pur- 
pose, and I have been content with my lot 
as I never was before ; but happiness could 
come to me only in one way—-through you.”’ 

‘¢You do love me, I believe,’’ she 
said, holding out her hand. 

‘ove you!’ he echoed. 
you better than my life.’’ > 

‘« And are you quite sure you wouldn’t 
mind having a wife who practised medi- 
cine?”’ 

‘¢T should be proud of her!”’ 

‘¢Then,’’ she said, softly, ‘‘I don’t 
mind marrying you. I--I have always 
cared for you a very great deal.’ 

‘¢ My darling!’ he said, joyfully, draw- 
ing hertohim, ‘‘wesha'l wer<ta~ctacr.”’ 


‘¢T love 
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XXII. 


THE SHEEP IN THE FOLD. 


its greatest height, Harry 
Stanwood beckoned to his 
father, who still stood on 
the porch. The Colonel, 
observing his son’s action, 
approached him. Harry 
handed him a dispatch from Jacob’s 
Ladder in silence. 

‘*What! How is this? 
this come?”’ 

‘* Just received.”’ 

‘*But—look at it, Harry. Come in 
here—come into my room. I don’t un- 
derstand this.' It is some trick. Read 
it—and say not a word. Nota word of 
this to a soul until we understand what 
it means.”’ 

‘‘I think it is very plain, father. It 
means you are defeated.’’ 

‘*The Colonel grasped the paper from 
his son’s hand and read aloud very de- 
liberately : 





When did 


Jacos’s LADDER, Oct. —18— 
CoLoNEL ALGERNON STANWOOD: 
Jacob’s Ladder total vote 67. 


SR ceo cen bale aad ebiviewkcewis 33 
IN Riad ox osdb 4nercalnaeen 34 
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Spud’s Hollow, 20 for Stanwood, 21 for Twit- 
chell, 4 for Driscoll, DAN BEESELEY. 

‘‘It’s a forgery !—a trick! a childish 
trick !’’ the Colonel exclaimed. ‘‘ Here 
is Beeseley’s dispatch.’’ The Colonel pro- 
duced a dispatch which claimed a majority 
of ten at Jacob’s Ladder. 

‘** How do you know ¢hat¢ may not be a 
forgery, father ?’’ 

The Colonel reflected, held the two 
papers up before him, and shook his head. 
‘I never thought of that. Who can tell 
which is the lie. A trick—a vile trick 
has been practised. Here, Harry—my 
hand is a trifle unsteady—I am positively 
nervous. This—this is so utterly unex- 
pected. Write a dispatch to Beeseley at 


once—at once—saying ‘wo dispatches 
have been received from him: One sent 
at 6.15, telling me I had ten majority, 
and one at 6.50, giving me 33 and Twit- 
chell 34. Ask which is his, and tell him 
to repeat the answer. There! Go!” 

When his son left him the Colonel 
took another dispatch out of his pocket. 
It was the message, telling him he had 
received at least fifty votes in Smith’s 
Corners. It was this and the first dis- 
patch from the Jacob’s Ladder that the 
Colonel submitted to his friends that 
warranted them in claiming his election 
by a majority of twenty-one votes at least, 
What if the message from Smrith’s Cor- 
ners, like one of the dispatches from 
Jacob’s Ladder, should prove a forgery? 
The Colonel paced his room in perturba- 
tion. Should he speak to his wife? No. 
Why alarm her unnecessarily? It would 
be wiser to endure the suspense alone. 
Poor Clara!—it would only worry her— 
perhaps send her to bed with one of her 
frightful headaches. 

‘¢What is it, Algernon?”’ 

‘«The Colonel's wife was looking in 
his face. Her hand on his arm. “I 
came here to see what it meant. I saw 
Harry. You do not think anything es- 
capes my eye at a time like this.”’ 

The Colonel sighed, and placed the 
dispatches from Jacob’s Ladder in her 
hand. She read them both, then said 
very quietly: 

‘You don’t know which to believe.‘ 
Is that it? think the last is the truth.” 

‘¢You take it very calmly, Clara.” 

‘‘Do not think of me, Algernon. / 
am thinking of you. Only so far as this 
election may gratify you, I have felt 
interested.”’ : 

‘¢ You are quite sure it will not beagriev- 
ous disappointment to you if you can- 
not go to Washington? Think of the 
people you know there, of the opportu- 
nity it offers.” , 

“T have thought of it, Algernon,” said 
his wife in a serious tone. ‘‘I have 
thought it all over, and if it were not for 
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the disappointment, and the manner in 
which you have been defeated, I would 
rather, much rather never see you in 
Congress. You cannot understand, and 
just now I have not time to tell you all; 
but it is because I have dreaded it.”’ 

‘‘Dreaded my going to Congress !’’ 
Colonel Stanwood paced the floor, looked 
at his wife, who was standing with bent 
head and clasped hands, pondering. 
‘Dreaded! You never breathed it to 
me. Dreaded! What do you mean, 
Clara?’ , 

‘<T dreaded it would break up our quiet ; 
that we would see less of each other. 
Ours has been a very happy life. I have 
been fearful that public duties might 
claim your time—that when we need 
each other most—”’ 

‘‘There.’’ The Colonel put a hand 
up. ‘*Not another word. You never inti- 
mated it. Had you done so, you know I 
would not have done anything contrary 
to your wishes. Why should I, when we 
have all that we want. It was to gratify 
you as much as myself. I thought of the 
brilliant seasons at the Capital.”’ 

‘Which are very well to witness, like 
Grand Opera. To become one of the 
players isdifferent. I have no taste for it, 
and never had. I enjoy a week or two as 
much as any one. Believe me, if I were 
compelled to choose between life at the 
Capital and our old home, I almost be- 
lieve I would prefer the old home.”’ 

‘‘Then,’’ said the Colonel, as his brow 
cleared, ‘‘the worst is over. I can stand 
defeat.”’ 

‘‘When you know it is, in fact, a 
triumph of home rule,’’ said Mrs. Stan- 
wood archly. The Colonel’s answer need 
not be repeated; it is difficult to repro- 
duce it in print. 

‘*But how will you tell them the truth 
after all this flag waving and music, and 
congratulations, if you really are de- 
feated ? 

‘*You will see. I must return now. 
They will miss me. What is that?” 

A strange quiet had succeeded the 
noise attending the announcement of the 
Colonel’s election. The crowd having 
vented its satisfaction in cheers was rest- 
ing, ‘‘recovering its wind,’’ as Tom 
Parker said afterwards, when Mrs. 
Twitchell sent for him. Parker, remem- 
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bering the condition in which he left 
Eph Twitchell near his own door, looked 
somewhat sheepish when he met Mrs. 
Twitchell’s eyes. A single glance reas- 
sured him. ‘Tillie Twitchell in that swift 
look managed to convey to him more 
than words could impress upon him. 
The incident of the evening must never 
be referred to. It was buried. Rising 
from the table she was sitting at, she held 
out a telegraphic message in one hand, 
and a piece of paper covered with figures 
in the other, saying: 

‘¢Mr. Parker, I wish you would read 
this, then verify my calculations. If they 
are correct, or when you are sure they 
are right, I want you to go out on the 
porch there; you have a voice almost 
as strong as Dick Gloggins, and tell the 
crowd.” 

Parker read the dispatch at a glance; 
he looked at Tillie Twitchell; he was 
lifting a hand to shout, when she checked 
him with a movement of her hand, and 
then he looked at the figures. 

‘‘These figures are correct. This is 
all right; it’s just as I said ’twould be; 
just what I’ve been betting on all the 
time.”’ 

Tillie Twitchell by a peculiar movement 
of her head led him across the room where 
her friends could not hear her. They 
were looking at the crowd in the street, 
and talking in low tones. Some were 
hopeful, and even those who thought the 
Colonel was elected were prepared for de- 
velopments which might change the en- 
tire complexion of affairs at a moment’s 
notice. There was something in Tillie 
Twitchell’s manner ; in her quiet tones, 
decisive ways, and terse responses that 
evening that inspired them with confi- 
dence. 

‘¢Mr. Parker,’’ said Tillie Twitchell 
in her quick,decided manner, ‘‘ I'll leave 
it to you to explain why you are called 
upon to read these messages—you can 
say what you think best. And I will see 
that Eph joins his friends in an hour or 
two. When they ask for him—as they 
will, if nothing better can be done, one 
lot can think he is with the others. Now, 
you tell them.’’ She thrust the papers 
into his hand and turned away. 

As the crowd beheld Tom Parker stand- 
ing on the porch in front of Eph Twit- 
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chell’s rooms, there was a stretching of 
necks, and whispering that ended the 
moment Parker began to speak. What- 
ever Parker rose to say was worth listen- 
ing to. Everybody was anxious to hear 
it. It was of some importance, or Tom 
Parker would not get up there to say it. 

‘¢Gentlemen,’’ Parker began in his 
strong voice. ‘‘If you’ll be silent’’— 
every man in the crowd was so quiet at 
that moment that he could hear his neigh- 
bor breathing—‘‘ I'll read you a message 
from a man at Jacob’s Ladder that will 
satisfy you how the vote’s gone there. 
Then I'll read another from Ground 
Hog’s Glory, and one from Smith's Cor- 
ners. By the time I’ve read them, every- 
body will know who our next Congress- 
man is.”’ 

The people looked at each other other 
inquiringly. Every man turned to see 
what impression Parker’s words made on 
his neighbor. 

«¢Jacos’s LADDER, Oct. —, 18—. 
To EPHRAIM TWITCHELL: 

Jacob’s Ladder gives Driscoll 4; Stan- 
wood, 33; Twitchell, 34; a majority of 
one for you. Shake. 

ZANT PETERS.”’ 

‘¢Hush!”’ said Parker, ‘‘wait;’’ he 
held up his hand, ‘wait till you have 
something to cheer for. Here isa dis- 
patch from Ground Hog’s Glory. It’s 
from my cousin, Bill Parker, who has 
been giving all his time to Eph Twitchell. 
It isn’t likely he is sending bogus dis- 
patches after the polls are closed. He 
says, ‘*Ground Hog’s Glory’s vote, 48 
solid for Eph Twitchell. Three cheers 
for Eph and a tiger.’ 

The crowd cheered with a will. Hats 
were waved; many were tossed in the air; 
men laughed, cheered, paused to shake 
hands, then cheered again, while Parker 
waved his hands in vain. When he could 
be heard, he said: 

‘‘7 didn’t tell you to cheer. That was 
what my brother Bill said in the dis- 
patch.”’ 

The crowd laughed again louder than 
ever. It was this outburst of cheers that 
attracted Colonel Stanwood’s attention. 
He walked out on the porch; his wife 
stood back of him. Upon seeing him, 
somehow, the crowd, out of consideration 


for his feelings, or possibly more in def. 
erence to his wife’s, restrained their ar- 
dor. Tne respect Americans pay to wo- 
men was never more marked than on this 
occasion. The Colonel’s friends had ex. 
pressed the heartiest admiration for Tillie 
Twitchell. They applauded her zeal in 
her husband’s behalf. Now that the tide 
was turning, while every man who had 
voted and worked for Eph wanted to 
cheer, the presence of the Colonel’s wife 
and her lady friends deterred them. 

But the ladies in the Colonel’s party 
quietly withdrew, leaving no one there 
but his wife, who stood near the door. 

‘¢ Now, then,’’ said Tom Parker, ‘here 
is a message from Eph Twitchell’s wife’s 
uncle at Smith’s Corners. That reminds 
me, I ought to have told you Eph is too 
modest to read these to you, so he dele- 
gated me. And I may just as well say 
now, them as don’t see him before ten, 
he’s attending to some important business 
that can’t wait; them as can’t see him be- 
fore half past nine or ‘long there, will 
have a chance to see him in the dining- 
room then. .Here is what Eph’s wife's 
uncle sent her.”’ 

Parker thrust a hand in his_ breast 
pocket, produced a paper, and began, 
with unusual deliberation, pitching his 
voice so that it could be heard by every 
man there: 

‘¢Smith’s Corners, Oct. —, 18—. To 
my niece, Tillie Twitchell. 


THE SHEEP ARE IN THE FOLD.”’ 


The silence was profound. Parker's 
heart misgavehim. He glanced at the back 
of the paper, and compared it with the 
others, cleared his throat, and had opened 
his mouth to complete the reading, when 
suddenly Tillie Twitchell darted to his 
side, thrust another paper into his hand, 


and crumpling the paper he relinquished - 


into her grasp, disappeared from view as 
quickly as she had came. Parker looked 
at the paper and again raised his voice: 
‘«Smith’s Corners, Oct. —, 18—-. To my 
niece, Tillie Twitchell—”’ 

Here Dick Gloggins’ powerful voice 
interrupted the reading. Standing head 
and shoulders above every one there, 
Dick’s immense voice seemed to fill the 
valley as he looked up at Parker, and 
scornfully shouted : 
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‘«<Tell us how many sheep her uncle put 
in the fold, Parker ?”’ 

The crowd looked from Parker to Glog- 
gins, who was shaking his huge fist at 
Parker ; then such a shout went up as was 
never heard in Raccoon County. Peals of 
merriment filled the air. People laughed 
until they were hoarse. They coughed, 
tried to stop, but in vain. The ripples of 
laughter that rose and fell prevented Tom 
Parker from making himself heard. When 
silence was restored, he held up his right 
hand, and* facing Gloggins, who still 
stood looking up at him with a leer on 
his face, said: ‘‘Smith’s Corners gives 
Eph Twitchell just—”’ 

But Gloggins’ voice shut him off as he 
shouted, ‘*‘We don’t want to know the 
vote. What we’re bound to get at afore 
anybody goes to Congress from Raccoon, 
is, how many sheep did Tillie Twitchell 
buy from her uncle ?”’ 

Then a_ silence profound ensued. 
Parker looked at the faces of his friends 
all turned up at him inquiringly, cleared 
his throat again, and said in a matter-of- 
fact way, as he turned towards Glogzins: 

‘If it’s anything about buying zo¢es, 
Gloggins, I don’t know anybody that’s 
better authority than you. I'll refer you 
toEph. Iam here to tell you that Eph 
is elected by—”’ 

‘‘Give us‘the price, and the number 
of sheep sold,’’ Gloggins shouted again. 
Then the crowd with redoubled force 
shouted and laughed until the tears rolled 
down their cheeks. In the height of the 
merriment Tom Parker felt a hand on his 
arm. ‘Tillie Twitchell stood beside him. 
Her cheeks were a shade paler than he had 
ever seen them; her lips were compressed. 

“7 will explain it—don’t~fear, Mr. 
Parker. I'll set it right while you can 
turn your hand,”’ she said, in a low tone. 

‘“‘T will answer Mr. Gloggins. In the 
first place, I did not pay as much for 
any of my uncle’s sheep as he paid for 
the two votes that threw his cousin out of 
the County Commission board. It was 
proved that he gave one man a pair of 
shoes worth two dollars, and another man 
a dollar’s worth of sugar. I.would not 
say this if Dick had not accused Eph and 
me. He has brought it on himself. And 
how,”’ continued Tillie Twitchellspeaking 
rapidly, but still preserving perfect com- 


posure, ‘‘I’ll tell you about the sheep. 
When the wire got out of order, as they 
said, between here and Jacob’s Ladder, 
I didn’t like it. SoIthought the wire 
might just as well get tangled between 
here and Smith’s Corners. Eph Twit- 
chell pays for the keeping of the opera- 
tors, and they did just as I ordered them. 
I’d written my uncle just what I wanted. 
That I did not want a vote in Smith’s 
Corners if we could got along without 
them, and if I wanted all, and he could 
manage to get them, I would expect them; 
because Eph Twitchell is just as good a 
Democrat as any one, and has just as 
strong claims on my uncle, and everybody 
at Smith’s Corners as any one. I wrote to 
him to call the votes sheep; early in the 
morning, I sent him word 1 thought I would 
need some sheep. Mr. Gloggins will 
take notice I didn’t say buy. Here isa 
copy of my dispatch. He’s welcome to 
it. Isaid it would be a great favor to 
keep all the sheep out of the fold till he 
heard from me—meaning to just keep the 
men there, and ask them not to vote un- 
til he knew which way would be the best. 
When I found how Jacob’s Ladder had 
gone—almost against Eph—lI thought it 
was time for the wires to get straight be- 
tween here and Smith’s Corners, so I sent 
this to my uncle—and Mr. Gloggins can 
have a copy of it now or any time that’s 
convenient.”’ 





Saggopolis, Oct.—18—. 
Silas Wonders, Smith’s Corners : 
Put the sheep in the fold. 
many as you can. 


‘¢ That was sent about half past four, 
and about seven I received this: 


Give me as 


Smith’s Corners, Oct. — 18~—. 

To my niece, Tillie Twitchell: 

The sheep are in the fold safe and 
sound. All yours.” 

Tillie Twitchell bowed and disappeared. 

Then an old man with white hair 
waved his hat and shouted: ‘‘ Three cheers 
for Tillie Twitchell!’’ They were given 
with awill. The hills reverberated with 
‘¢ Tillie Twitchell !—Tillie Twitchell !— 
Twitchell !—chell !—11! ”’ 

Eph was elected by a majority of 
eighty votes. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED. ] 








An Antique Vase. 
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<x ISS KITTY was laugh- 

Sy" ing, though there were 
tears in her merry 
brown eyes and a flush 
on hercheeksas though 
she was somewhat in- 
clined to be angry ; she 
held an open letter in 
her hand and shook it 

2 with a pretty impati- 
egies ence becoming to her 
as she glanced;through her misty eyes at 
her gentle, dismayed mother opposite. 

‘¢Can’t help it, mother. It’s quite too 
good to keep and how can I help laugh- 
ing? She gave us to understand so much 
when she was on here last summer and 
now—’’ words failed her, and she sank 
again back in her chair and watched the 
soft steam float up from the tiny urn be- 
fore her mother as though that were the 
sole end and aim of her life. But up 
with the steam went many a pretty castle 
built on the promises of her father’s 
wealthy sister, who, childless and alone, 
had come to their home the summer be- 
fore and fallen in love with them—at 
least, so she had said—and who had more 
money than she quite knew what to do 
with, and had given them to understand 
that they should profit from her wealth at 
her death. To be sure she had not said 
it in so many words, but in every other 
way she had made them so understand, 
and now here was a letter from her law- 
yer, stating that Mrs. Drury had made a 
most eccentric will, leaving all her prop- 
erty and money and bonds to a young 
fellow, a nephew of hers whom she had 
not seen in twelve years and who was 
away off in the wilds of Australia, or some 
other equally distant point—all her prop- 
erty saving and excepting a huge old vase 
which she had greatly prized during her 
lifetime, and which she left to lier ‘* be- 
loved niece, Kitty Grey,’’ with the 
injunction to guard it carefully and never 
let it go out of her possession while she 
lived, or out of her family, should she 
have one, after her death. 

And here were she and her mother 


- LUDLUM. 





depending on the little the father had 
saved and their own deft fingers, left with 
a vase that could by no possibility prove 
otherwise than cumbersome in their little 
rooms, while this nephew of whom they 
had never heard specially good reports, 
left with the bulk of her enormous wealth 
which, doubtless, he would squander in 
the worst fashion before the year was 
over. It was quite too bad, and Kitty 
felt decidedly like crying out her dis- 
appointment and indignation in her own 
wee room at the other end of the house, 
where no one could see how silly she had 
been over this promised money and her 
plans for its use. But there was her 
poor little mother with her gentle face 
grieved and quite pale, her small hands 
clasped beside her plate, her gray eyes 
searching her daughter’s face to find 
therein the solution of this strange thing 
that had happened them in one of the 
sorest needs of their lives—for the year 
had been hard and debts would come and 
they had thought they might depend a 
little upon this hope in paying them off, 
and now— 

‘«It is cruel of Clementine,”’ said the 
sweet low voice. ‘‘ She gave us distinctly 
to understand that we might expect at 
least a decent remembrance at her death 
—not that I like to feel as though I am 
depending upon any one’s death to be 
benefited, but she certainly ought to re 
member her brother’s child as well as her 
sister’s son, and I have no doubt that we 
need it much more than he ever could. 
A man can get on so much easier in the 
world than a woman can, though you 
have been the bravest, dearest daughter a 
mother ever had, my dear, and I am not 
finding fault with you, but with this cruel 
woman who could do such an_ unjust 
thing.” 

So Kitty rose up to the necessity and 
forgot her own disappointment in com- 
forting her mother. 

‘«« For wouldn’t it be a joke,” said she, 
with a sudden appreciation of the abs 
side of the story, ‘if, after spending all 
his money she has left him, this cousim 
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Charlie of ours should find his way back 
here and to us, thinking perhaps that 
Aunt Clem had left us some of her money, 
and should ask for hospitality at our 
hands, and we should offer him the vase 
she left us. Poor fellow, how he would 
stare and how rather flat he would feel at 
his own impudence.’”’ 

The vase came all right, and was con- 
signed to the corner of the hearth where 
the big easy chair of Mrs. Grey hid it 
from view in the cozy parlor where the 
two entertained their friends with the 
grace and charm of gentlewomen in spite 
of their cramped surroundings, and where 
the young people were never tired of visi- 
ting, for the tiny home had a charm of its 
own which many could not comprehend 
though all felt its power. And life went 
on in spite of the disappointment in their 
lives, and still their friends came to them, 
and they had always a welcome for them, 
no matter how low the larder might be; 
and no one was the wiser, for they were 
not the sort of people to expose their 
skeleton to all the world. 

They were having a tea out on the lawn 
one summer afternoon, and the guests 
were plenty for a pleasant time and of the 
sort that one enjoys meeting, each one 
holding his own and doing his part for 
the pleasure of the others. The Greys 
had a faculty for that. They never had 
bores at their home, or one never knew 
them as such, perhaps because they were 
not allowed to become so by the neglect 
of the hostess. There was much soft 
laughter and a snatch of gay song now 
and then as the girls flitted about in their 
pretty dresses and softer prettiness of 
youth among the bright flowers and green 
of the lawn, under the tender shadows of 
the old elms and maples in the little gar- 
den; down where the shadows were 
thickest stood the table with the cool 
iced-tea and the tempting cakes arranged 
as only Kitty could arrange things, the 
girls said, for they were not one whit jeal- 
ous of her and her pretty womanly gifts, 
she was se charming to them and so ten- 
der toher mother. There were some warm 
ted roses with a few sprays of deep purple 
heliotrope in a bowl in the center of the 
stand and the snowy linen and delicate 
china made as charming a picture as one 
would care to see. 


At least so thought a gentleman who, 
tired and travel worn, stopped at the gate 
in the very midst of the merriment and, 
tying his horse, unlatched the gate and 
entered among them ‘‘as though he were 
expected, and not as a stranger,’’ one of 
the girlssaid ; and there were many bright 
eyes levelled at him in curiosity and some, 
resentment, for what right had he to 
intrude among them in so cool a fashion, 
and without even so much as ‘‘ by your 
leave,’’ Carrie Graver said in an aside to 
Harry Clarence. 

Mrs. Grey was the center of a group of 
young people, chatting and laughing as 
though she were as fair and young as they 
—and in truth she was at heart—but she 
rose to meet the stranger with as quiet a 
welcome as though she had been waiting 
for him, and not as though he were in- 
truding upon the pleasure of the afternoon 
without cause or introduction. 

‘‘T have come like a shadow into your 
pretty picture,’ he said, in a voice that 
matched his quiet face. ‘‘ I am sincerely 
sorry for it, Mrs. Grey. Your cousin 
Grey in India is my friend, and he, learn- 
ing of my intended trip on here, requested 
me to call upon you and make your 
acquaintance. My name is Harold— 
Chesney Harold—and I am here for my 
health. I have letters with me that I 
think will satisfy you as to my position 
and character. If I might trouble you 
to allow me to rest—”’ 

Mrs. Grey accepted the situation with 
the grace to which she would have brought 
the acceptance of a fortune, and walked 
with her strange guest across the lawn and 
entered the house like a queen with her 
subject, and then the many voices rose 
like a soft murmur through the breezes on 
the lawn. 

‘¢T never heard of such impudence,”’ 
said Mary Graham, with an emphatic nod 
of her dark head. ‘‘ As though your 
mother has nothing to do but entertain a 
big man like him. How ¢an you stand 
there so quietly, Kitty Grey, without a 
word of protest ?”’ 

‘¢ And he spoke as though he thought 
it a favor for him to deign to call upon 
you,”’ joined in Minnie Rogers. ‘‘ Don’t 
stand it, Kit—take my advice, and don’t 
you stand it. I wouldn’t.” 

‘¢ And he never looked at one of us,”’ 
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said Clara Howard, with an indignant 
flash of her light eyes in the direction of 
the front door through which Mrs. Grey 
and her strange guest had disappeared. 

They laughed gayly at this, for it was 
a standing joke among the young people 
that whoever wished to gain Clara’s good 
will must show her attention of the most 
devoted kind. Kitty shook her head at 
her, with a merry laugh, as she cried 
lightly : 

‘¢ Maybe he’s rich, Clara—maybe he’s 
rich, and there were so many of us, you 
know, he couldn’t well choose at once. 
Give the poor fellow time to gather his 
wits before you judge him.” 

‘« But how can you stand it, Kitty, to 
have him take such cool possession of 
your home ?”’ asked Lena Westbrook, in 
soft surprise at the girl’s carelessness of 
what she considered an intrusion. 

‘¢ Mother will take care of him,”’ Kitty 
answered, lightly. ‘‘I am always glad for 
mother when a stranger comes to us; she 
does so enjoy it; it seems like old times, 
she said, when her father had the house 
full of guests constantly ; and then I don’t 
particularly care, for he can’t possibly 
stay long as company, and one hasn’t any 
right to gossip over one’s guests. We’ll 
let him stay, no doubt; but I must say 
that cousin Grey has remarkable courage 
to send a friend of his here under the 
circumstances. Have another cup of tea, 
Clara; you are not yet composed after 
your indignation.”’ 

Then the conversation turned, and the 
guest was not again alluded to until Mrs. 
Grey returned to her shady seat under the 
elms, and Kitty was pouring out a cup of 
tea to refresh her, and George Graham 
was selecting the choicest piece of cake 
on the table for her. 

‘¢ There is no doubt he is a gentleman,”’ 
she said then, and no one dared gainsay 
her. ‘Kitty, my dear, he has letters 
from the best people in Calcutta, and our 
cousin Grey speaks very high of him in 
a letter he sends me, and hopes he will 
enjoy his visit, as of course we will do. 
He is fatigued now, and will not join us 
till evening, when he has promised us 
some music from his guitar. He plays 
fairly well, he said, and you know how 
fond you all are of that style of music.”’ 

‘* Did you tell him so, mother?” 


‘¢Of course, my dear; do you object?” 

‘‘Not to the music—oh, no,” Kitty 
hastened to explain, fearing her mother 
would be disappointed in her reception 
of this guest who seemed to gain sucha 
place in her warm, but altogether moth- 
erly heart. ‘* We are fond of the music, 
mother. How does he behave in the 
house? Out there in India they are not 
used to civilization, I understand, and of 
course he must be rather awkward at the 
ceremonies ?”’ 

‘‘ Not in the least,’’ said her mother, 
calmly ; ‘‘he is as much at home in the 
house as you or I are, and he was s0 
pleased with his room—lI gave him the 
red room, Kitty—and said it was like the 
one he had been living in and so quite 
like home. You will like him, all of you.” 

‘¢ Did you show him the vase, mother?” 
queried Kitty, mischievously. 

‘¢Why?”’’ she asked in_ surprise. 
‘¢ What possible interest could that have 
for him?”’ 

‘¢Don’t know,’’ said mischievous 
Kitty ; ‘‘ but I thought he might like to 
see the part of aunt Clem’s inheritance 
that fell to our share. It might make 
cousin Charlie happier to know and be 
sure that he has the whole thing. I'll 
show it to him to-night.” 

* * * * * * 

‘*T have come on business, too,”’ said 
the newcomer as he pulled a rose from 
the vine over the piazza pillar nearest 
him ; his face was troubled as though he 
feared the result of this remark and knew 
not how to deliver himself of the business 
in question. 

‘‘Yes?’’ said Kitty quietly, as though 
the subject were of no possible interest to 
her. She was sewing on some pretty soft 
material which would some day prove 
most becoming to Clara’s stately style of 
beauty—for Miss Kitty made her neigh- 
bors’ dresses whenever she could get it to do 
and gladly, too; but how should this big, 
grave looking man know anything about 
such frivolities, she asked her mother one 
day when she expostulated with her for 
sewing in the presence of their guest aS 
though she were a veritable seamstress 
instead of pretty Miss Grey who might 
have the pick of the village for the taking. 

The young man apparently had no 
knowledge of what she was sewing, and 
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she felt secure that he would never re- 
member the gown when he should see it 
on Clara, though if he had she would not 
object, but for her mother whose pride 
would stand in the way of their happiness 
now and then. He was looking away at 
the loaded hay cart in the distance, and 
evidently his thoughts were as far off as 
his gaze. Kitty bit off a fragment of 
cotton and took up the spool to thread 
her needle again. 

‘‘T wished to speak to you about it 
first,’? went, on the quiet voice, with no 
betrayal of the commotion within. ‘I 
did not know how your mother would 
take such a matter from a stranger, and I 
preferred to question you.”’ 

Kitty was threading her needle with 
care and precision, and made no reply to 
this sally. She was waiting for him to 
continue. She never committed herself 
until she knew to what she was being led. 

‘In fact,’’ said he, with a faint trace 
of embarrassment in his manner, ‘‘ Grey 
wished me to ask you if it were not your 
aunt’s intention to provide for you and 
your mother? He had always so under- 
stood it, and could see no reason for her 
changing her mind. He has tried to find 
out from your aunt’s lawyers, but they 
evidently knew no reason for her change 
of mind, and stated that it was your 
expectation to be liberally remembered 
in her will, as she had so stated to you— 
or at least given you so to understand. 
He wished me to say—”’ ; 

Kitty laughed. She turned the folds 
of the dress and looked intently at them 
as though the getting of them straight 
was the sole end of her existence. 

‘‘He needn’t be afraid,’’ she said a 
little sarcastically, without once looking 
at him, ‘‘that we will ever attempt to 
dispute aunt Clem’s will. If she chose 
to leave her money to a foundling asylum 
it would be none of our business, and we 
would just as certainly not attempt to 
make it our concern. Besides, she did 
not altogether forget us. There is that 
that vase; now—”’ 

He turned toward her with a sudden 
fire in his eyes that suddenly convinced 
her that he had a will of his own in spite 
of his quiet manner, and she liked him the 
better for it. 

‘What is that vase?’’ he said, scorn- 


fully. ‘I suppose that vase would not 
keep one from starvation if it came to 
that—”’ 

‘¢ Don’t worry about that,’’ said Kitty, 
quietly, as he had spoken, and with an 
answering flash in her own eyes. ‘‘ We 
have not yet come to that, and I have no 
fear of it. So long as I can use my hands 
and have any brains whatever, I shall 
keep my mother from such a state of 
affairs as that, and you can tell our cousin 
that we feel profoundly obliged to him 
for his interest in our affairs; but we can 
live without him, as we have always done, 
and hope he will enjoy every cent of this 
precious money, as it was intended he 
should do, no doubt. We have not the 
slightest hard feeling towards him for it. 
He did not make the will, and aunt Clem 
had a perfect right to do as she chose 
with it. Let us dismiss such a disagree- 
able subject, and enjoy the afternoon as 
we had been doing before the subject was 
mentioned. I thank you deeply for tell- 
ing me this before going to my mother. 
She would never have recovered her self- 
respect again—as I shall find it hard to 
do. Pray let our cousin know that we 
have no need of his interest.”’ 

Kitty was not in the habit of saying 
hard things, and this fired her cheeks with 
unusual color, and made her eyes flash 
with a spirit she did not before know she 
possessed. Her companion was deeply 
disturbed. 

‘¢T have done my work so ill,’’ he said, 
gravely, and in such evident distress that 
Kitty pardoned him on the spot. She 
smiled up at him brightly and held out 
her hand. 

‘¢ There, never mind. I was cross, but 
I could not help giving cousin Grey a 
little stab for his unneeded interest in our 
affairs. He was afraid we had some of 
his money, I supposed, and was corres- 
pondingly angry with him; but I’m not 
angry with you any longer. Forgive me 
my show of temper. Reach me that red, 
red rose up yonder, won’t you, and let all 
this pass. Mother will join us presently, 
and I would not let her hear of sucha 
thing, you know.” 

He gathered the rose, but did not give 
it to her at once. He was rather nonplus- 
sed, and did not know how to finish the 
work laid out for him to do. He had 
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been in more than one battle where the 
bravest were tried and proved, but never 
such a task before was in his path to be 
done. He said afterwards that he would 
far rather have faced a lion in the densest 
jungle that ever caused the heart of man 
to tremble than face again that girl with 
her searching eyes and indignant face. 
But he had the work to do, and he did it. 

‘«] am sorry to go against your wishes, 
Miss Grey,’”’ he said,slowly. ‘‘I had 
much rather not say what I am going to 
say, but I must say it. Your cousin is 
dissatisfied with the will; he thinks it but 
right that you have at least half the 
amount, and that will be a generous 
allowance for both. Now I have said it, 
and I hope you will pardon me if it has 
angered you.” 

Kitty dropped her needle and the dress 
—everything—in her astonishment. Had 
the man before her struck her, she would 
have been scarcely less surprised. When 
she spoke her voice was rather strained and 
not like her sweet, low tones. 

‘*You are very kind,’’ she said; ‘I 
trust when you see my cousin you will 
thank him for his goodness, but my aunt 
made her own will and we cannot accept 
charity even from him, though doubtless 
he means it well enough. I will write 
and thank him myself,’’ she added, fear- 
ing that she was a little too hard on the 
man who was but attempting to do them 
akindness. ‘‘I will write, too, and send 
it with your letter; may I?” 

‘¢ Certainly,’’ he said, ‘‘if you wish.” 
But he turned away as though to hide 
from her eyes just then; and if she had 
seen his face she might have understood 
his feelings better than she did, and not 
have blamed him as she did do in her 
heart. 

But nothing was said of it to her mother, 
for she knew it would have wounded her 
feelings deeply; and things went on as 
they always will go on no matter how 
one’s feelings may be hurt or healed. 

And one day in the middle of winter, 
when the world was white with snow and 
the village as isolated in its glittering 
barrier as was ever an Arcadian hamlet, 
the climax came. It came, too, sudden 


and sharp as is the manner of such things. 
There had been no real promises on either 
side as to matters of love, but it was un- 





AN ANTIQUE VASE. 


derstood that the stranger from the east 
would at some time be the master of the 

quiet little house under the rose-vines in ' 
the village; and as no one gainsaid this 
it was accepted as truth—which it was, 
And this day in mid-winter the climax 


catme. ‘There was a simple little tea at 
the Greys, with a few of their closest 
friends, and the stranger from the east 
played for their pleasure, while Miss 
Kitty sang some of the old songs her 
mother was particularly fond of ; and the 
afternoon was passing as quietly as any 
afternoon might be expected to pass with 
a merry group of happy young people— 
when the climax came. The huge, lum- 
bering vase that was set in the corner 
beside the hearth and back of Mrs. Grey’s 
chair gave no sign of the secret it was 
to reveal two minutes before the thing 
happened. It was as unoffending looking 
and ugly as ever up to the fatal moment. 
Then— 

‘¢QOh,’’ exclaimed Chesney Harold, 
‘Kitty, see the mischief I have done, 
What shall I say to your mother? This 
vase of your aunt’s—see, I stumbled 
against it, and lo, look what has hap- 
pened—”’ 

And it was indeed what had happened. 
The vase was in fragments and showed to 
the astonished eyes of those there, deeds 
and bonds that made pretty Kitty Grey a 
rich woman, and above the need of aid 
from her cousin be he ever so rich and 
so willing. 

‘¢T knew Clementine was eccentric,” 
said Mrs. Grey, slowly; ‘‘ but I had no 
idea of her ever doing such a thing as 
this—”’ 

‘Of course not,’ joined in Kitty, 
flushed with excitement as she touched 
softly and almost affectionately the heap 
of innocent-looking papers in her lap. 
‘« Of course not, mamma Grey ; if we had 
the poor old vase I fear would never have 
lived so long and useless a life as it has; 
wouldn’t I have cracked it with a fine 
gusto.”’ 

‘¢ But isn’t it romantic?” said Clara, 
with evident relish. ‘‘ Why, it is really 
almost like a novel, and ever so much bet- 
ter, because we know the characters in it.” 

‘¢ And the prince,” said Lena, in an 
aside. 

‘¢ And the princess and the queen,” 
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added Carrie Graver to her attendant, 


Harry. 


But somehow the principal cause of 
wonder was that the stranger turned out 
to be the veritable cousin Charlie the 
Greys had so much disliked, and who had 
come on purpose to make all right regard- 
ing the money of the dead woman whose 
strange freak had led her to do the pecu- 
liar deed with the vase, which she had 
made for the express purpose of thus mys- 
tifying her relatives whose hearts had won 
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hers that one summer before her death. 
For a note among the other papers stated 
that ‘‘she knew they would not be with- 
out the money long, for it would be 
impossible to keep the vase without 
some accident happening to it among a 
home of women;’’ and so it proved— 
only, as Kitty said, indignantly, ‘it 
wasn’t a woman, but a man who broke 
it.”” Anyhow it ended satisfactorily, and 
what else could one wish ? 





Hlv Love. 


BY INO CHURCHILL, 








WEETHEART, while in the mystic vagary, 
That haunts the border-land of dreams; 
I saw the pretty flowers come tripping by, 
And each with dainty skill— 
The rose, the violet, and the daffodil— 
Threw just one perfumed drop 
Into the creamy chalice of the lily-cup; 
Then stole away, as though in merry strife 
They had made up the fragrance of thy life. 


In gay, quick march, the birds then filed along, 
A new, bright feather in each jaunty crest— 
A wealth of love and joy in every song; 
And—listing to the trill 
Of robin, lark and whippoorwill— 
I thought each throbbing throat 
Dropped a soft, liquid note— 
And clef and staff, appeared in shadowy line 
To set thy soul to melody— 
Thy thought to rhyme. 


As o’er some parapet, a lover to his lady leans; 
The far-off stars bent down, 
And, straightway, tiny shimmering gleams 
Of sparkling light 
Pellucid, white— 
Fell o’er the golden stair 
Like diamonds rare— 
A royal gift, to jewel-set 
The letters in thy coronet. 


Yet sweet, did every flower bloom for thee, ’neath 
the skies; 
And offered up, were heart of bird 
That with its thrilling love-song dies. 
Did fairy shrine, 
And diamond mine, 
And ocean caverns, vast and deep 
Pour forth their riches at thy feet 
Not a// im Nature’s heart or treasure-trove 
Could typify the affluence of my love. 


: Mollie Darling,” 





BY L. R. BAKER. 





N the stile by the wayside her bare arms 
are leaning, : 
Her dreamy gaze wanders with lazy delight 
From the cattle that graze in the low-lying 
meadow, . 
To the shadows proclaiming the coming of 
night. 
She watches the ripples break over the waters, 
She lists to a bird-note that rings on the air, 
And the October breezes with rapturous kisses, 
Are tossing the locks of the bonny brown hair. 


Away in the distance where hill-tops are purple, 
Oh, some one is whistling a glorious song! 
“Mollie Darling” floats over the low-lying 

meadow, 
“Mollie Darling” is echoed the valley along. 
She raises her face that is covered with blushes, 
Her eyes with the tremulous love-light agleam ; 
Mollie darling, ah surely, the moment is nearing, 
That will pale byits glory thy loveliest dream, 


* * * * * * * * x 


The winds of October blow softly and slowly 





With a sweet coaxing cadence that sighs through the air ; 

But the wooden stile lonely and dark throws its shadow 
Across the rank grass that is clustering there. 

Then away in the distance where hill-tops are purple, 
They mingle and swell to a wonderful tune ; 

‘Mollie Darling” they call, and a beautiful maiden 

Leans on the stile till the rise of the moon. 











did men in their bright 
uniforms! and you are one 
of them, my baby, my 
beauty, and some day when 
you are tall and grand like 
them you will take your 
place among them. Will 
you not? Ah, but you wi7/. 
Mother knows it.”’ 

The words came from the 
lips of a woman who was 
holding aloft a tiny, golden-haired lad 
that he might better see the showy mili- 
tary pageant then passing before the 
Governor’s Stand. She was very tall and 
had a magnificently moulded figure, but 
as her clothes were thrown on in a care- 
less fashion, and were anything but ex- 
pensive or becoming, she did not attract 
especial attention, though many remarks 
were elicited from the bystanders about 
the extreme beauty of the little boy she 
was holding so conspicuously above the 
heads of the crowd. 

‘¢ Well, that kid’s a stunner,’”’ remarked 
a bootblack philosophically to one of his 
numerous brothers. Both were perched 
on a convenient lamp-post. ‘‘ Just look at 
’im; his face is as long as your nose 
through it all, and I can hardly keep 
from yellin’ myself.’’ 

«« And I bet he’s only a four-year-old, 
and never saw anything like it before,” 
answered the owner of the long nose good 
naturedly. 

‘«Just look at him,’’ he continued ad- 
miringly; ‘‘never a smirk on his little 
mug, wid all the music, an’ prancin’ 
horses, an’ swell company in the carriages ; 
seems as if he’s made of stone.’’ 

In truth the child—Itala—seemed de- 
void of all emotion as he watched the 
gay procession passing on; yet his face 
was not expressionless. Indeed, for so 
young a child, his appearance was re- 
markable on account of his haughty air 
and his serious countenance; particularly 
as everybody else seemed in good spirits 
on that occasion. 

By-and-by the woman noticed his in- 
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BY DIDO. 





difference, and spoke again: ‘‘Itala, 
Itala,’”’ she whispered, and there was a 
note of exultation in her voice, ‘‘do you 
not like toseethem? Shall we go home?” 

‘‘Go home,”’ repeated the child mu- 
singly; ‘‘ yes, Mercé; this is not near as 
fine as the dne I saw some place else— 
where was it, Merce? Ah, you will never 
tell me. Why, why?’’ 

‘‘You have fancies—dreams, Itala,” 
murmured the woman softly. ‘* Surely 
you cannot remember ever seeing any- 
thing half as grand as this procession.” 

‘*Mercé tells stories sometimes—often,” 
answered the little one evasively, ‘but 
she is good. Ah! I like him!’’ he ex 
claimed a moment later, and Mercé’s eyes 
followed the direction in which the child 
was pointing. It was towards an. open 
carriage, drawn by four iron-gray horses, 
in which were four gentlemen, three of 
whom were in uniform, while the fourth 
wore ordinary citizen’s dress. Mercé 
glanced fearfully at the face of the child, 
then away again towards the passing car- 
riage—a¢ the man in citizen’s clothes, for 
Itala’s strained gaze seemed to rest upon 
him. She started slightly, almost drop- 
ping the child. 

‘I cannot see, I cannot see him, Itala!” 
she exclaimed hoarsely. ‘‘Which one 
do you mean?”’ 

‘¢The one with hair like mine,”’’ an- 
swered the little one, smiling sweetly 
now, ‘oh, he is like God I know—see! 
see! Mercé, he is looking at us! andl 
shall throw a kiss to him! ”’ 

But the woman prevented the pretty 
act, by catching the child’s waving hand 
passionately in her own nervous clasp; 
and the next minute she sank a dead 
weight into the arms of a stout old gen- 
tleman standing behind her. 

Of course there was a great bustle and 
excitement in the crowd for a few min- 
utes, when it was learned a woman had 
fainted. 

But the gentleman, who proved to be 
a physician, was equal to the occasion. 
He questioned Itala as to where they re 
sided, and received the information di- 
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rectly and plainly, although the little 
chap seemed stricken with grief, as he 
watched Mercé’s death-like face for some 
signs of life. 


‘‘No. 7th St.—7th St.,’’ repeated the 
kind doctor while bending over Itala to 
catch the child’s words. ‘‘ Humph, 
nasty neighborhood. We’ll get her 
home and she will be all right soon, my 
little man—don’t you cry.” 


‘‘T am not crying,’’ answered Itala 
stoutly—‘‘ But, oh, I wish Mercé would 
getup!” * 

Poor Mercé did not get up for two 
days after she had been brought home in 
that dead faint; and, during that time, 
her thoughts were busy with the past. 
The past when it had been kind to her— 
the past that had been cruel to her. She 
lay back on her pillows white and still, 
with closed eyes unconscious of her sur- 
roundings ; which after all, considering 
the neighborhood, were all that a refined 
and luxurious taste could desire. 


She had the prettiest plaques, and bits 
of bric-a-brac, and the most fetching 
pieces of furniture and fine rugs, scat- 
tered about the two rooms which they 
called home. They were herself, Itala, 
and an old woman called ‘‘Granny,’’ 
and the rooms were the best in that 
once elegant old mansion. Mercé was 
taken with the interior when she first saw 
it. She looked about her with the eye 
of a true artist; running her fingers over 
the carved wood work, while she was 
looking above at the frescoed ceiling ; 
and perhaps she was taking mental notes 
of the deep alcoves, and long wirdows. 
She appeared slow in her movements, 
but she could see more in a minute than 
many would see in an hour; so when she 
engaged the rooms she was perfectly sat- 
isfied with her short survey, and further- 
more she had planned just how she would 
Improve them. She had made them ex- 
quisitely pretty ; her own room in which 
she was resting so quietly was a picture 
ina dozen shades of blue, with here and 
there a touch of silver; the furniture, 
the bed spread, the hangings, all ac- 
corded with the main decorations, each 
showing different tints of the delicate 
color. And no one could fail being 
pleased with the adjoining room ; which 


was furnished throughout in dark rich 
colors, unless they were over fastidious, 
and objected to the sight of Granny’s 
oil- stove, and her little cot, behind the 
gorgeous curtain that divided the apart- 
ment. 

Mercé’s home was pleasing to the eye, 
it was comfortable, it was well managed. 
Surely the mistress of its beauty is happy. 
She does not look so lying there on her 
bed, where the light, subdued as it is, re- 
veals the sad mouth with down drooped 
corners, and the dark circles around the 
large eyes telling of mental anxiety and 
want of rest. She looks most unhappy, as 
she opens her blue eyes languidly, and 
stares straight before her into a mirror 
placed opposite her couch. What does 
she see? ‘There is the reflection of a 
woman of imperial beauty, when active 
and in health. A woman with quantities 
of black hair, and a pair of light blue eyes 
shadowed by dark eyebrows and curling 
lashes, a clear olive skin, and her lips as 
red as a ripe strawberry. A peculiar type 
of beauty only seen among the French 
and in bands of roving Indians. It would 
be difficult to disguise the fact that Mercé 
is French descent. Everything around 
her from the knick-knacks on the wall, 
and the arrangement of a scarf upon a 
piece of furniture, to the dainty peignoir 
wrapped about her figure. And although 
she dresses like a dowdy, and is reserved 
and business like when away from her 
home, once back in her rooms she gives 
sway to her exquisite taste, and even 
robes her fine figure to accord with her 
surroundings. 

Although Mercé gazes so steadily at her 
reflection opposite, she sees nothing there 
that reminds her of the present. Instead 
she sees a low, bare looking spot of ground 
on which is standing a little cottage cov- 
ered with high reaching vines. It would 
be avery quiet, peaceful scene were it not 
for the young girl who is pacing so excit- 
edly up and down before the open door- 
way. She has an open book in her hand 
and from it she is reading aloud. It isa 
trashy French novel, but certain sentimen- 
tal passages seem to excite her fancy, for 
she repeats them over and over again in a 
dramatic fashion, and being very much in 
earnest, she often calls for approval from 
the old woman who is going about her 
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work inside, but who always stops to lis- 
ten and praise the gawky girl. 

‘‘Ah! that was beautiful, beautiful, 
little one,’’ she saysfondly. ‘It reminds 
me of Rachael.’’ ‘Then a look of pleasure 
flits over the girl’s face; she is satisfied. 

Like a misty vapor this picture fades 
away, and in its place Mercé sees another. 
It isa corner in a mossy, shady grove, deep 
in the heart of awood. Thesame young 
girl is seen again, and now she is putting 
forth her best efforts to knock down a set 
of nine-pins, with the big ball that swings 
from a rope fastened to a tall tree. She 
is quite alone, apparently, but is talking 
to herself. What a strange creature she 
seems, as she stands quietly a moment, 
before letting the big ball that she is hold- 
ing in her hands swing away according 
to her aim. She is quite young, not over 
seventeen, tall and thin to positive bone- 
ness, without an attractive feature. To 
be sure her abundant hair is very black, 
her eyes very blue; well enough if one 
could stop there, but added to these is a 
sallow skin and large mouth. Nothing to 
attract but the indescribable air of mys- 
tery that surrounds her, that flashes from 
her eyes at times. Listen! she speaks! 
as the ball slips slowly out of her grasp 
and finally crashes among the pins: 

‘“‘Only Beauty, Wit, Wealth and 
Fame !”’ she cries in a disappointed way. 
‘¢ And there are five others! Well, you 
know I will have you all!’’ Again she 
pushes the heavy ball toward the re- 
maining five pins. Three fall obediently, 
as the ball strikesthem. The girl laughs 
triumphantly. ‘*‘Ah! Power, Piety and 
Love are mine!’’ she exclaims, and now 
for ‘‘ Fate and Honor!’’ Once more 
the black ball swings on its way, and the 
girl frowns a little when it returns to her 
side without having touched the two re- 
maining pins. She takes steady aim and 
throws the ball again, with the same re- 
sult. ‘*What! Fa¢e stands up and de- 
fies me,’’ she says sorrowfully, ‘‘and 
Honor is not mine!’’ She stands ina 
dejected attitude, and her eyes fill with 
tears. Then a new light and ambition 
rouse her faculties. She catches the 
swaying ball again, and after careful 
calculation is about to throw it, when 
she is interrupted by a groan; and, as 
she turns in the direction of the noise 


that startled her, she sees a man lying 
on the mossy ground. Upon inquiry, 
she finds that he is an Englishman who 
has injured his foot severely; and while 
watching her became so interested in her 
movements that he put off asking her 
assistance until a twinge of pain made 
him groan, thereby attracting her atten- 
tion. His French is horrible, and the 
girl does not understand a word of Eng- 
lish ; but they manage to understand each 
other, and by and by the girl assists him 
to rise, and, with the aid of a stick in 
one hand, and her shoulder to lean upon, 
he is led away. Now Mercé stirs a little 
uneasily; she partly wakes from her 
dream, for she sighs. But presently her 
eyes become fixed again on the mirror, 
and sees therein the strangest picture of 
all. It is the Englishman’s room in the 
cottage whither he had been taken by 
the young girl. He is there, sitting 
propped up on a couch, evidently con- 
valescent after a long illness, in a merry 
humor, for he is ridiculing the long faces 
that are gathered about him. These be- 
long to the tall, sallow-faced girl, the old 
woman who keeps house, and a young 
priest, whose stern face remains un- 
moved during the ceremony which unites 
Mercé Du Dore to Guy Herhert for life. 
Mercé awakes from her 1everie now. She 
even throws the satin bed covering vio 
lently aside, and stepping on the floor 
begins an excited walk up and down the 
room. 

She is living her life over again, and 
looks back with pity on Mercé Du Dore, 
the awkward, ignorant girl of the French 
cottage; and wonders, in a vague way, 
if they are really one and the same. Then 
she was a girl with ambition and hopes, 
the last of a poverty-stricken, noble 
family ; she should have been intellectual 
or fortunate, but she was neither. She 
knew nothing but what the old house 
keeper, who was also her nurse, 
taught her. Added to this slender edu- 
cation was what she learned from the 
works her romantic fancy devoured, 
in which she generally put herself in the 
place of the heroine. Poor passionate 
child! How carefully she assisted Guy 
Herbert to her home, thinking secretly 
all the time of the personal beauty of the 
man limping aside of her. She was 
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backward and bashful enough, however, 
when they arrived there, and saw very 
little of him while he was ill with fever. 
Granny took care of him, with the doc- 
tor’s assistance, and she attended to the 
housework. One day her nurse took her 
into her own little room, and requesting 
her attention she told her a queer story 
relating to the Englishman’s affairs. 
“He was wealthy and well-born, and as 
handsome as an angel.’’ But he was 
getting old, or rather he had nearly ar- 
rived at the age at which he was to forfeit 
his money if he were yet unmarried. 

But one week had yet to elapse when, 
if he was not joined in lawful wedlock 
to some woman, he would become a poor 
man without home or position. The will 
had been made by a father who had 
buried two promising elder sons, and, 
fearing their race was doomed to become 
extinct, had left his property under these 
conditions to his last child. The young 
Englishman had intended to abide by the 
wishes of his father if jhe could have met 
any one according to his tastes; but un- 
fortunately the damsel was not forthcom- 
ing. Here Granny looks searchingly 
into Mercé’s face, then goes on: 

‘‘But he says if you will marry him, 
my child, he will be happy to become 
your husband. You suit him, he will 
love you; think of it, Mademoiselle 
Mercé.”’ 

And urged on by her nurse, who is 
wise enough to know her charge cannot 
possibly have the chances she should, she 
consents to this marriage. 

‘How could I—how could I ever take 
part in that ceremony!’’ moans Mercé in 
the room. He grew tired of me a 
month after we went away together. 
Ashamed of me, for he would not allow 
me to meet any of his friends or rela- 
tives; and I believe he despised me when 
he wrote telling me ‘‘ he was leaving me 
forever, after providing for my future 
comfort.’”” Ah! how miserable I was 
then. I could not get out of his house 
quick enough—and Itala but a little baby. 
Oh! he did not think he would lose us 
both; he thought to come back when his 
son had advanced in years and look after 
his interests—but unhappy, weak, inexper- 
lenced as I was then, I felt I must fly from 
his home, and I would not leave my baby. 


Mercé kneels by the bed now from very 
weakness. ‘‘Itala! Itala!’’ she contin- 
ues in a whisper to herself, ‘‘it was very 
hard for us, was it not? We were often 
hungry and cold, my baby, and at times 
—at times—ah, heaven! What would I 
haye not done when I was in despair. 
Anything but to take his money. But 
how cold I grew, how careless of the 
opinion of the world.”’ 

Mercé rises from her knees now. She 
has come to the end of her reverie; has 
arrived at the present, and is calm. She 
has had many successes since that dark 
time, and is now famous in a small way. 
Her fortunes changed before she left 
Paris, whither she had fled after leaving 
her husband’s home in England, and 
hope burned once again within her breast 
when she received the first prize offered 
by a famous architect for the decorated 
interior of a lady’s boudoir and reception 
room. She had developed a taste for 
drawing a short time after her marriage, 
and her husband, being something of an 
artist, had given her instructions in that 
line ; little thinking that she whom he 
thought so slow in taking the polish he 
would have had her assume immediately,. 
because of her changed surroundings, 
would make such progress in a study that 
she was able to support herself by the 
efforts of her two hands and the suddenly 
awakened talent. She became a designer 
and decorator of note, under a man’s 
signature, before she left Paris. 

When not engaged on an order, she 
studied to improve herself. She learned 
all the accomplishments a woman of the 
world is mistress of, and in time grew 
beautiful; the sallow skin became the 
clear olive, pure as if the rays of the sun 
shone through it; the eyes lost their 
fierce, wandering expression, and took 
on the soft steady light of the woman’s 
soul shining through them; and her form 
slowly developed until she became the 
perfectly beautiful woman she is now. 
Her child Itala, so named after the coun- 
try of his birth, Italy, was always her 
first thought; and it was through fear 
that his father might find and claim him, 
that she crossed the Atlantic, Granny 
making one of the party. The little fel- 
low grew very intelligent ; he remembered 
everything he saw and heard, and looked 
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so much like his father that Mercé was 
shocked at times and wondered if he 
would not be recognized. She had 
taught him to call her ‘‘ Mercé,’’ and he 
passed for the child of a dead relative; 
but sometimes she crooned over him in 
his sleep, as only a mother would, or 
talked wildly to him when he was awake, 
and the child seeming conscious of the 
tie between them remained passive and 
asked no puzzling questions. She had an 
excellent business engagement with a 
well-known firm of decorators in Twenty- 
third street, and on account of her unin- 
viting lodging place, her cold brusque 
business like manner, and plain dress 
when away from home, she was not 
sought after or molested by any one. She 
would have been contented if she could 
have forgotten the past, instead of en- 
couraging a feeling of vindictive hatred 
against her husband. At last, she had 
seen him again. The fair haired man 
whom Itala had said ‘‘looked like God”’ 
was Guy Herbert, his father, and her 
husband. Oh, she would have known 
him if it had been twenty instead of four 
years since they had gone their different 
ways. And now that he was here, here 
in New York, should she seek him out 
and have revenge? 

He must have wished to marry again. 
What a drag she wasupon him. Yes, she 
would hunt out the fair creature who had 
won his love; she would win her friend- 
ship; talk well of her husband; and when 
she was sure this fair stranger loved him, 
and that her husband had forgotten the 
ties that bound them together: she would 
tell who she was. ‘Then she would laugh 
at their misery. How she would laugh! 

‘<But for him, all would have been 
mine! ’’ sobs Mercé, passionately. ‘‘Seven 
of the nine-pins were down before me; 
then I saw him. Beauty, Wit, Wealth, 
Fame, Power, Piety and Love. Piety and 
love,’ repeats poor Méercé, sobbing 
harder than ever: ‘‘I don’t know—I 
don’t know, but Mon Dieu! because of 
him fate defied me, and honor is not 
mine!”’ 

Tap—tap—tap—tap sounds Granny’s 
bony knuckles on the door. 

‘“‘Come in,” calls Mercé, hastily 


throwing on a pale pink wrapper and 
wiping the traces of tears from her face. 
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‘A gentleman to see you, Made 
moiselle,’’ stammers the old woman, after 
gazing anxiously into Mercé’s pale face, 

‘¢ Well, you know my wishes,’’ returns 
Mercé, deliberatively. 

‘¢ But he said he must see you—he is—” 

Her mistress frowns slightly, and turns 
her head aside; then when she puts out 
one hand towards the old woman in token 
of silence, Granny retires, drawing the 
curtains that conceal the door quite close 
with her shaking, old hands; then closes 
the door as well. 

Now that she has gone, Mercé thinks 
she should have heard what Granny had 
to say. ‘*I know no gentleman who 
would come here tosee me,”’ she tells her- 
self; ‘*1 wonder who he can be?”’ 

As if in answer to her thoughts, the 
door opens, some one enters, then she 
hears the door carefully closed again ; but 
she sees nobody, for the curtain is there. 

‘‘Itala!”’ she calls, sweetly, thinking it 
is a trick of the child. ‘‘Come to me, 
my darling! Mercé wants you. Come, 
Mercé wants to feel your little arms around 
her neck. Ah, come!” — 

The heavy curtain is thrust aside and 
he who stood behind it was revealed. It 
is not Itala; it is Itala’s father. He has 
the appearance of a man bereft of his 
senses; his clothes are disordered ; his 
hands shake as if he were palsied, and his 
eyes gaze hungrily at Mercé out of his 
livid face. She is bewildered for the 
space of a second; then in sudden, silent 
fury, she springs angrily to her feet, dis- 
daining any sign of weakness, although 


\her trembling limbs can scarcely support 


her. 

Her husband breaks the silence. ‘‘ You 
see it is not Itala,’’ he says, slowly; ‘It 
is me!” 

‘‘And what do you want here?’ re- 
turns Mercé, with admirable composure. 

‘‘T want you, Mercé,” answers Mr. 
Herbert, humbly. 

His wife laughs pleasantly. 

‘« Suppose I will not go with you?” 
she says, in answer to her husband. 

He crosses the floor and kneels at her 
feet. 

‘¢ Mercé!’’ he sobs, ‘‘I have sought 
you for four years, dear—I have traveled 
all over the world and spent my fortune 
seeking you—I have suffered untold 
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agonies of remorse for my treatment of 
you. I missed you—oh! how I missed 
you-then I knew IJ loved you and had 
lost you! Mercé, I think I was crazy 
at times, but I was always searching for 
you, to ask you—to forgive me.”’ 

Mercé is very pale, but little smiles 
play about her mouth while she listens to 
her husband’s appeal. 

‘¢ And this is all in your own interests ; 
you are sure Itala has nothing to do with 
it?’ she inquires softly. 

‘‘Itala is. nothing to me compared 
to you, Mercé—Mercé, how beautiful you 
are, my wife.’’ He raises heavy tear- 
dimmed eyes to her face as he speaks. It 
isthe mocking light he sees there that 
impels him to get up and look carefully 
around her beautiful boudoir. ‘‘ Youare 
well fixed, Mercé,’’ he stammers. ‘I 
am glad for your sake to know you did 
not need my assistance.’’ 

‘© Yes,’’ assents Mercé, ‘‘it is com- 
fortable here. But how did you find me?”’ 

‘Through the old doctor who went 
home with you the day you fainted,”’ 
answered her husband quickly. ‘‘I 
sought him at the hospitals.”’ 

“Ah, well; he does not know me.”’ 

‘No, he could tell me nothing,’ said 
her husband indifferently. Then his 
eyes rested a full minute, steady and fond, 
on his wife’s face. ‘‘I did not give him 
achance,’’ he said. ‘‘I started to come 
to you as soon as he gave me your ad- 
dress. I knew you as soon as [saw you, 
although you are changed, Mercé. And 
even now, you are less like the Mercé I 
remember than when you stood with 
Itala in the street. You looked plain and 
shabby, then, but you reminded me of 
your old self; here you are magnificent !”’ 
And he kneels again at her feet and twines 
his arms about her waist. 

Mercé’s face softens ; she gives her hus- 
band an adorable glance, and her eyes 
seem ready to shed tears. ‘‘I have 
waited four years for this moment, my 
husband,’’ she whispers, ‘‘ but I have not 
heard you say—I love you. 

“Love you,’ he repeats scornfully ; 
“the word is weak! I adore you—I 
have worshipped your memory for years. 
Darling—you are my priestess, and to 
you I would offer any sacrifice !’’ 

‘“‘Few men would consider the gift of 
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myself a sacrifice,’’ exclaimed Mercé 
sharply ; ‘‘ and that is all you desire !’’ 
Then suddenly she bends and whispers 
in his ear: ‘‘ My love for you is dead, 
never to revive. I hate you!’’ He rises 
from the ground, but his face is so terri- 
ble to look upon that even Mercé, who is 
wearing that set, mocking smile, shud- 
ders. ‘*‘ Now I am revenged,”’ she tells 
herself. ‘* He suffers as I suffered, and 
Itala ismine. Ah! how I hate him—but 
he is going—why does he not speak? 
He said he would make any sacrifice. 
Bah! he is weak—but he said he /oved 
me! Oh, he is gone! Guy—Guy!” 
She is conscious of making a faint outcry, 
when she falls prone upon the floor in a 
fainting fit. She wanted to call him 
back to tell him she had deceived him; 
to tell him that she loved him; that it 
was for very love of him that she had 
tried him so far!—when her lips were 
sealed. It all came back to her when 
consciousness returned; and she would 
have shrieked aloud in the agony of re- 
morse, and -horror of herself, if it had 
not been for the strong arms that held 
her and the kind voice that soothed her. 
‘¢Mercé, my wife,’’ said her husband, 
tenderly, ‘‘I have come back to you, 
darling. If you will let me stay I will 
work for you. If it is your wish I will 
give up my family, home, and friends 


for you. I love you. I care not for 
anything. I love you as you are—what 
you are. My old and honored name— 


my life—are yours to do with as, you 
will. Mercé, may I stay?’’ 

Tears are flooding Merceé’s blue eyes 
now, so that she can scarcely see; but 
she can speak. ‘‘Guy,’’ she says, pas- 
sionately, ‘‘I think I have always loved 
you, and now it would kill me if you 
went away. Yes—stay, and believe that 
I love you now and forever.”’ 

Of course, many explanations followed 
to the satisfaction of those most inter- 
ested; to Mercé, who had received the 
strongest proof of her husband’s affec- 
tion, when he had returned to her be- 
lieving her love dead; to Herbert, 
whose family had been restored to him. 
‘¢ All the nine-pins are mine now,”’ cried 
Mercé with some conceit, ‘‘ although the 
last two were reluctant to yield.”” Her 
husband smiles. He understands. 








Aunt Jane’s Practical jFortune=Celling. 





BY EMMA J. GRAY. 





IV. 


Ol ae > Y, how it storms! It must 


Bagg have commenced several 
| gf hours ago, the grass wears 
EE such a drenched 
look, the water 


is just pouring off the leaves and flowers. 
I wonder if Aunt Jane has a boat? If 
not, we girls will surely be forced indef- 
initely to an indoor life, for the road is 
even now a small river.”’ 

‘¢ What an extravagant talker you are 
Nettie,’’ said Beth. ‘‘One would think 
you expected another flood.’’ 

*¢So I would, only I am such a be- 
liever in rainbows. What a beauty we 
had yesterday !”’ 

‘¢ When I was a small child, I was lost 
one day, while vainly hunting for the 
pot of gold, which, we are told, is at the 
base of the rainbow. One of the follies 
of my lost youth.” 

With these words, the girls hearing a 
low laugh, turned to find that Aunt Jane 
had quietly entered, and so heard part of 
their conversation. 

‘IT hope you don’t think me a silly 
girl, Aunt Jane,”’ said Nettie. 

‘‘Indeed I don’t, dear child. If 
we would all make like confessions, the 
quest for the pot of gold would be 
in every history. I, too, am a be- 
liever in rainbows, and always feel 
devoutly thankful when I see one. 
It is a precious link that binds me, even 
in old age, to my childhood. It is one of 
the memories of my mother, for she 
would always gather us about the door 
when the bow of promise came. I think 
we will have one this morning, for the 
sun is even now trying to break through 
the clouds. And we must get to work, 
for if it clears, there is to be a drive this 
afternoon ; so girls, get your memorandum 
books to note a few things which will be 
well to know.” 

‘¢ A pair of scales should be in every 
well ordered kitchen, but even so, the 
following table may prove useful.’’ 

One quart of flour, equals one pound ; 


two cupfuls of butter, equals one pound; 
one generous quart of liquid, equals one 
pound ; two cupfuls granulated sugar, 
equals one pound ; two large cupfuls of 
powdered sugar, equals one pound; one 
pint of chopped meat, well packed, equals 
one pound. 

If you have been so unfortunate as to 
spill ink on your carpet, use borax, and 
rub vigorously. 

If you do not like the odor of cab 
bage or ham, when boiling, put in the 
water a small piece of charcoal, tied ina 
muslin cloth. ’ 

If your irons stick to the starch, rub 
soap on the bottom of the iron. 

If the isinglass of your stove doos 
need cleaning, try an application of 
vinegar. 

If your egg spoons are discolored, rub- 
bing with salt will remove the stain. 

If you have noticed water-bugs around 
your closets and sinks, scatter borax 
freely, and they will disappear. 

If you will take equal quantities of 
cream and brown sugar, and half a 
much black pepper, and leave in the 
room in which the flies annoy, you will 
soon be entirely freed from them. 

If you do not wish your flour to lump, 
add a little salt to it before mixing with 
milk or water. > 

If moths have been flying around, 
sprinkle salt along the edges and in the 
corners of carpets, and so protect them 
from the destroyer. 

If you would like the street clean on 
which you may live, be careful to sweep 
before your own door. Add to these 
such thoughts as do not procrastinate. 
If your mending or anything else needs 
attention, do it. Think twice before you 
speak once; the tongue ever needs to weal 
a bridle. Be careful of your time, know 
ing that a moment lost will never return 
again. And as Carlyle has said: ‘‘ Have 
a purpose in life; and, having it, throw 
into your work such strength of mind 
and muscle as God has given you.”’ 

With these few hints you can clos 
your books and we will have a quiet talk. 
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“I see Beth wants to ask a question. 
What is it, dear?”’ 

‘‘Do you think it necessary to clean 
house every year?”’ 

‘‘T think it generally necessary to clean 
house twice a year,’’ answered Aunt Jane. 

‘‘T don’t mean that once in six months 
we must necessarily hear the clack of the 
tack hammer, and tattoo of carpet beat- 
ing; but having thoroughly done that 
once during the year, the second time 
can be of a less aggressive character. 
Your question, Beth, reminds me of one 
given by a housemaid to a friend of 
mine, when she asked if the goblets were 
washed every day. I fear you do not 
enjoy the stirring up of the house clean- 
ing season.’’ 

‘Indeed, I do not,’’ said Beth ; ‘‘ it is 
ever a time of trial and turmoil, but it is 
delightful after it is over.”’ 

‘‘ That is just it, dearie, and there is not 
much to be enjoyed in any department of 
life that has not had the hill difficulty 
leading to it.” 

‘‘The spring is the time for general 
renovation, the removal of stoves and 
soot and smoke. The cleaning out of 
closets and garrets and cellars. The 
sweeping away of dust and cobwebs and 
disease. Having fresh calsomine or new 
wall paper take the place of the general 
dinginess we have seen all winter. 

The carpets need beating and brushing 
and airing, and the wood work and floors 
as much need the thorough application 
of the scrubbing brush and hot water 
given by Bridget’s strong willing hands 
and arms. 

If we wish our homes to be an earthly 
Paradise, we must drive out all and every 
thing that tends to impurity. 

It is not necessary that the entire house 
be in uproar at once. With proper man- 
agement a room or a floor may be dis- 
turbed and put in complete order before 
another is attempted; and when John 
returns his words of praise, added to the 
knowledge that they are as much deserved 
as appreciated, will amply repay the 
fatigue and commotion of the weary 
hours of the day. The fall cleaning 
means rather the preparation for winter. 
Knowing your flues are all right, that 
your stoves and grates and furnaces are 
In proper place and condition. That 
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your windows and doors are sufficiently 
protected with weather strips. That 
carpets, which have given place to mat- 
ting during the summer months, are re- 
fitted and tacked in their places. That 
an abundance of coal and wood is in your 
cellar, and that there are no sixes or 
sevens regarding anything; but that the 
entire home is not only in condition for 
the health and comfort, but for the enjoy- 
ment as well of your family and friends. 
You will find it pays in every way, girls, 
to endure the disagreeableness of house- 
cleaning. With capable and sufficient 
help even a large house can, in a few 
days, be a model of cleanliness and order. 
Some ladies prefer making a strong on- 
slaught, knowing the sooner peace will 
reign. Others go to work quietly and 
slowly and allow the house-cleaning period 
to extend over a few weeks instead of a 
few days. Each way has its advantages, 
and experience in this as in other things 
is the best teacher. Always remember, 
my dear gigls, that you will not be alone 
housekeepers but homekeepers, and all 
that can dignify and bless that home you 
will want to know and practice. 
“If you can do so, make it an Eden 
Of beauty and gladness almost divine,” 

By doing this your womanhooca will 
receive a crown, the value and endurance 
of which can never be told. 

Woman should ever be queen of the 
home. There, hold her court and reign 
as wife, mistress, friend. 

The recollection of a home, the atmos- 
phere of which was altogether love and 
trust, is a very sweet memory to your old 
Aunt Jane. As I hope and know, your 
homes will some day give their benedic- 
tion. 

I lately read a very cute thing about 
homes, which I will give you, and then 
we must stop for this morning. 


«This is the house that Jack built. 
This is the woman, 
With silvered hair 
And a face of care, 
Who was made for the house that Jack built. 


This is the hall and wide front door 
With latch string in, 

Where none come in, 

To stay in the house that Jack built. 


These are the windows, closed with blinds, 
And curtained tight, 
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To keep out the light, 
From shining in the house that Jack built. 


These are the cushioned, covered chairs, 
Not to sit on, 

But to stand right there, 

To keep the house that Jack built. 


These are the flowers cf every hue, 
Which stand as a shrine 

Daily kneeled to, as things divine, 
By the woman of silvery hair 

And face of care, 


Who was made for the house that Jack built. 


This is the house that Jill built, 

This is the woman, 

With face so fair 

And free from care, 

For her, was the house that Jill built. 


This is the door, with the latch-string out; 
A welcome door 

To rich and poor, 

Who seek the house that Jill built. 


These are the windows, with open blinds, 
Which let in the light 

And shine at night, 

From the lamps in the house that Jill built 


These are the easy, old style chairs, 
Placed to sit in 

Here and there, 

For the folks in the house that Jill built. 


These are the flowers, of forest bloom, 
Which offer to her their sweetest perfume, 
The woman with face so fair 

And free from care, 

For whom was the house that Jill built. 





haty Did. 


BY JULIA. 


Yes, poor Katy is in sorrow, 
Well, I warned her not to borrow 
Afty burden for the morrow, 
But she did. 
I assured her if she’d do it 
That ere many hours she’d rue it, 
And she wondered how I knew it, 
Katy did. 


Here’s the light in which I view it, 

Here’s the picture as I drew it, 

For I felt that she would rue it, 
Yes, I did. 

But she begged me not to press her 

And no new reproach address her, 

For she said ’twould so distress her, 
Katy did. 


So we talked the matter over, 
As we turned a wreath of clover, 
And I patting poor old Rover, 

My tears hid. 
But then as now I knew it, 
That she’d see the day she’d rue it, 
That she said that she would do it, 

Katy did. 


She persisted in despising 

All my coaxing and advising, 

With an angry flush uprising, 
Katy did. 

As I couldn’t undeceive her, 

And I didn’t want to grieve her, 

I determined that I’d leave her, 
And I did. 


Butterflies. 


BY GEORGE BIRDSEYE. 


Like boats with many-colored sails, 
On waving lifts of air above, 
The butterflies sport 
From port to port 
Wherever trails 


The petal’d banner of the flower they love. 


Now here, now there, their prows are press’d 
Till homeward now the air stream flows, 
Farewell, gentle gales! 
They lower sails; 
And, glad to rest, 
Cast anchor in the harbor of the ros:. 
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The Fashions. 





fl Monthly Resume of Practical Matters Relating to 
Dress and Social Events. 





OOLEN goods of all 
kinds are greatly in favor 
for autumn and winter 
costumes; cloth stands 
first in favor, while cash- 
mere, serge, and a num- 
berless variety of fabrics 
are used. Silk is more 
popular than it has been 

lately, while for elegant costumes velvet always 

takes the lead, and a woman who does not wish 
for one real Genoa velvet gown in her life must 





be a rara avis. 

Poplin, never wholly out of fashion, has re- 
turned to public favor with the simplified dress 
ofthe day. Fora rich, good fabric, one which 
will wear forever, and make a petticoat after- 
wards, a material that is at once soft and rich, 
supple, yet throwing off in deep artistic folds, 
poplin—real, Irish poplin—stands alone. 

The Directoire redingote gowns, so fashiona- 
ble in Paris, promise to be in great favor this 
autumn, and are going to be adopted for wool 
dresses. For early autumn gowns choose a wool 
fabric of a single color, yet striped by its varied 
weaving, in color granite, the new blue which is 
grayer than Gobelin, in dois de violette, the new 
Florentine green shades, or in the dark grays of 
oxidized silver, To combine with this get the 
same shade of gros grain or of peau de sote or 
other silk, buying enough for a tucked vest and 
a front breadth held in lengthwise tucks from 
the belt to half way below the knees, and below 
this falling full like a flounce. The redingote 
gown of wool should then have the front of the 
waist cut like a coat, with revers turned back 
from the tucked vest, while its sides extend to 
the foot quite fla‘, as redingotes are entirely 
without gathers. The back has a round or 


pointed waist, with full straight skirt breadths 
gathered to this, and this should be completed 
by a Swiss belt, which is narrow behind and 
pointed top and bottom in front, The sleeves 
should be a loose coat shape, with a plaiting of 
silk forming the cuffs and the collar. 

French modistes are making corsages of silk 
or velvet gowns in the Henri Deux fashion, with 
a fraise—a frill, or soft short puff—around the 
neck and waist, and with slashed sleeves. Red- 
ingotes are also made with a /raise about the 
hips, but the Directoire redingotes straight on 
the sides are in greater vogue. 

Large buttons are a feature of the fashionable 
Directoire gowns, and are made of old silver or 
of filigree gold, or of porcelain painted with 
French designs of landscapes, flowers, milkmaids, 
etc. As they are very costly, it is fortunate that 
only six are required, three each side of the 
waist of the redingote, with some smaller ones 
for fastening the waistcoat. 

Trimmings of bands of leather have already 
been noted for cloth gowns, and to these are 
now added Suéde kid bands of gray or tan 
color, with open designs cut out and outlined 
with fine cords of gilt. More showy are the 
coarse woven gold Russian braids, embroidered 
with Turkish letters in a variety of shades and 
tones of the same color, well combined on one 
piece of stuff. Into the silk and metallic thread 
galloons colored stones are introduced, “and 
thicker down the front with jewels than the 
sward with drops of dew, so thickly shone the 
gems,” exactly describes the appearance of many 
of the embroidered breadths introduced into the 
fronts of gowns. 

It is hard to tell where the love of gold will 
lead finally, for it is worn on all parts of the 
dress now. One of the most elegant new 
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trimmings for the coming winter is a yoke of 
gold passementerie, with cuffs to match. This can 
be worn on a variety of dresses. The yoke has 
the shape and size of a deep, square collar in the 
back, while the front is in two points, which 
meet at the throat only and spread outward. It 
is a convenient thing to possess, for with it a 
simply made silk corsage can be rendered very 
dressy at short notice. 

Another passemerterie article much in vogue 
is the corselet with shoulder-straps. The tinsel 
corselets are in gold and silver combined to- 
gether; they are also very effective in a rich 
shade of brown, consisting, as they do, partly of 
tinsel cord, worked up with brown or gold 
Tosca beads and gold metal beads. The Tosca 
beads, I must remind my readers, are of clear 
glass, lined with gold, silver orany color. They 
are’ most effective, especially when combined 
with metal beads of a similar color. 

To trim high-necked dresses there are sets 
comprising collar, epaulets, plastron and back 
panel all in one. These are of all colors to 
match the dress. On a cloth dress of suitable 
color their effect is splendid, rich and handsome, 
but by no means gaudy. 

For evening wear, the open-work jet sleeves 
for black gowns will have an immense success. 
Low-necked, jet corsage ornaments are made to 
match, with small, jetted plastron in front. These 
make the plainest lace gown look rich, and will 
be useful for dinner and opera wear in the 
winter. 

The day when all bodices were modeled after 
one pattern has passed. The majority of corsages 
for autumn and winter are more or less plaited 
on the front and crossed, There is now always 
room for some display of fancy in corsages and 
sleeves. Sleeves are seldom entirely plain ex- 
cept for street wear. 

Among the first autumn wraps I notice one of 
quite an original design made to match a 
costume of Florentine green Bengaline. It 
is of the Bengaline, with the upper part, 
the fronts to the shoulders, and the back to the 
armholes, of damassé silk or brocade. The front 
is shaped like a fitted corsage; the back has 
three plaits, which are adjusted toward the 
waist, and from these continue to the bottom of 
the wrap, which falls almost as long as the skirt. 
For winter, this handsome wrap could be made 
of velvet for the back and side-forms, which 
form a sort of sleeve, 

Another early autumn wrap is a short mantle 


extending only an inch or two beyond the waist, 
Its shape is straight, shirred about the neck, and 
bordered with a finely plaited frill with pinked 
edges; it has a bonne femme hood, which is 
large and round, and is always made of change. 
able silk, with a surah lining in one of the colors, 

Halo hats are becoming more numerous as the 
season advances, and promise to go over into 
winter. As the name indicates, they encircle 
the face like the aureole on a saint’s picture. A 
good model is in black felt of this shape, with 
a band of almond color ribbon round the low 
crown ending in a bunch of bows in front, with 
a bird of Paradise on the right side, its long tail 
falling over the top of the crown. A plaiting 
of black lace, and a small almond colored bow 
rest in the hair beneath the brim in front. 


Chapeaux in this and in other reasonable, al- 
though still large shapes, are adopted for wear- 
ing with the toilettes of the Directoire style, 
Some very pretty bonnets for early autumn wear 
are in the coronet shape, with trimmings of nuts 
and leaves, of fruit, or of autumn leaves 
and late roses. Shaded velvet leaves are used 
in the same way as ornaments and for covering 
the brim, 

For half mourning lingerie is being much trim- 
med with black lace. The effect is very pretty, 
but the lace has to be sewn on each time the 
garment is washed. White cambric handker- 
chiefs are very elegant bordered with black lace. 

White batiste handkerchiefs are printed and 
embroidered in various colors, One cut into 
small teeth points is worked at the edge in pink 
cotton, witha flounce of Valenciennes lace being 
sewn beneath the teeth points. Another is 
edged with a broad double border in color, the 
centre being finely striped with the same color. 
The full Christian name is embroidered in one 
corner. 

A friend of mine, who hastraveled much on the 
Continent, tells me that in some of the places 
she has visited the ladies have quite a language 
of “parasols,” ‘fans,’ and “handkerchiefs.” 
To mention but the “parasol” language—to 
keep it open over the head means, “I am pro- 
tected against danger;” leaning to the right, 
“ Help me; ” leaning to the left, «I do not care 
for you;” shut, “I can suffer anything for 
you;” carried on the arm, “I love you; ” car- 
ried like a stick, “I hate you;” held by its 
point, «‘ Leave me, or if you don’t!” 

A red parasol represents ardent love; white, 
coldness ; black, indifference ; shot silk, change; 
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if entirely of lace, light-heartedness; sky blue, 
sensibility. 

I read in a contemporary that the first woman 
known who wore earrings was Hagar, Abra- 
ham’s slave-wife, Sarah, in her fury, once or- 
dered Hagar’s ears to be cut. Abraham merely 
had them bored, and, to comfort Hagar for this 
cruelty, he put a gold ring ineachear, This so 
pleased Sarah, however, that she had her ears 
pierced, so as to have the gold rings, and all the 
other slaves soon followed her example; and 
thus was the origin of earrings! A wife’s ven- 
. FASHION. 


geance ! 





Dress Conceits and Accessories. 
Long strings of «Venice beads” around and 
around the neck are the latest. 
Very small sheets of note paper that go into 
the envelope without folding represent the very 
I:test thing in fashionable stationery. 


A pine cone in variegated gold is a pleasing 
pattern for single and double prong hair-pins. 


Watered or moiré silks in black and in new 
shades of fashionable colors will be used for 
combination with fine all-wool and silk warp 
Henriettas. 

Fancy silks are in special favor for forming 
the large new Cache Poussiere and Donillette 
cloaks, now so popular in London and Paris. 

Plain velvets and all of the velvet pile fabrics 
will be used to form skirts of,and to trim dresses 
of the fine woolen and silk and wool fabrics. 
Velutina is brought out in some rich new colors, 
and in delicate tones for evenings. The pile of 
the new specimens seems deeper, and the bloom 
has a richness not seen in any material except 
Lyons silk velvet. 

Silk goods of all kinds are more sought after 
than they have been in years. Black is the 
prominent color in Faille Francais, Venetian 
armures, Mascottes, Fleur de Soie and black silk 
is the fabric for general wear, 

Many dresses of plain or gros grain black silk 
are now being made for young ladies of from 
sixteen to twenty years of age. In many in- 
Stances these gowns are trimmed with a color 
and bands of velvet, embroidered in quaint de- 
signs in black or Oriental hues, form superb 
decorations. 

Quite a novelty is a dress of Royal Family 
black silk, with the colored selvedge of its widths 
lapped over on one side, and stitched down with 
silk in the edge shade. It is further trimmed 


with old gold velvet bands, embroidered in 
black. 

Snake and leopard skin collars, having the 
ends embellished with delicately wrought silver 
designs, are much admired by female lovers of 
the odd in jewelry. 

Heavy brocades and rich materials are allowed 
to fall in straight lines or massive folds, so that 
the beauty of the goods can be seen. Soft 
woolens and silks are chosen for the grace with 
which they drape. 

Designs in enameled flower brooches have 
received an addition in the shape of a Japanese 
flower, not unlike the wild rose. The colors are 
white and pink, blue and white, and mottled. 

Double ended crystal smelling-bottles, nearly 
eight inches in length, with gold and silver caps, 
are now fashionable. Some of these are orna- 
mented with an elaborate monogram of the 
owner. 

Oriental embroideries and shawl borderings 
are stylish to trim cashmere or cloth gowns of 
dark colors. Many persons are using the bor- 
ders of India shawls for this purpose, a very 
elegant trimming if expense is no object. 

Braiding seems to retain its popularity, and 
many beautiful novelties for street and house 
wear are shown. It is particularly adapted to 
children’s costumes, making a pretty finish for 
the smallest frock or cloak. 

A handsome bracelet consists of squares of 
Roman gold linked together, each square having 
in the centre a pearl on a raised setting, while 
the four corners are set with matched turquoises. 

Almost all the sleeves now have some sort of 
ornament on the shoulder—either a small puffing 
continued into a series of very fine plaits, or else 
epaulettes of ribbons, braid, passementerie, etc. 
This is borrowed from the First Empire fashion, 
but in a much modified style. 

The fashionable hat just now is the Derby, 
the shape of which recalls, in exaggerated pro- 
portions, the jockey cap; the crown is very low 
and quite round; the brim is not continued at 
the back; it is flat and protrudes in front. 

A London hostess in search of novelty has 
given a dinner with a “green velvet table cloth, 
with wreaths of Alpine poppies. Another used 
a white satin cloth,on which were placed “large 
sacks of white satin tied with silver cord, from 
which a wealth of white flowers was tumbling 
out.” 

An authority announces seriously that “in 
garters the favorite designs are of black silk, 
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with clasps of Roman gold set with diamonds.” 
It has been noticed for some time that ladies 
owning diamonds were not wearing them in 
sight, and now the matter is explained. 

A.M G., 








<r 
FASHIONS OF THE DAY. 
LONDON, AUGUST. 


Great has been the exodus from London dur- 
ing the past week, and there is a constant stream 
of luggage-laden omnibuses and cabs on their 
way to the different stations, Houses shut up 
for the season may be seen in all directions, with 
the beautiful flowers and trailing plants blooming 
for the benefit of passers-by. But London is by 
no means empty, as the streets and parks testify, 
and the exhibitions are crowded with sightseers 
from the country, and also from abroad. The 
fashionable world is represented by the Mem- 
bers of Parliament and their families whose 
duties keep them in town, and who are whiling 
away the time with entertainments of various 
kinds. A large portion of the gay world has 
turned its steps towards Goodwood, and all the 
towns around, and the houses in the neighbor- 
hood, for many miles, are taken in the anticipa- 
tion of the coming week. Dressmakers and 
milliners have been busy for some time with cos- 
tumes for the race week, as well as for the week 
following, when Cowes will be the centre of 
attraction. A fashionable modis¢e has announced 
that, weather permitting, the parasols and hats 
will be the chief feature among the Goodwood 
toilettes. Some of the briar and thorn hats are 
too extraordinary to be described, and the latest 
are the bramble ones, with clusters of blackber- 
ries in various stages of ripeness, which look for 
all the world as if the wearer had twisted upa 
shape for herself out of the thorny brambles, 
then crumpled it in a rage, and finally tossed a 
few bunches of the fruit on in disgust. Never- 
theless she wears it, and it proves becoming, 
and, what is even more satisfactory, an object of 
comment and of wonder te many. 

The hats and bonnets of rose stems, bristling 
with thorns so true to nature that an uninitiated 
person would hesitate to handle them, are to 
have veal roses and leaves, freshly culled and 
sprinkled with water, fixed in by large pins, just 
before wearing. The delusion of the whole 
thing being real will be complete. 

There are several tailor-made gowns prepar- 
ing, and I notice that these caterers of fashion 
are taking broader views of the dress question, 


their sxirts flow better, and are less skimpy, and 
they are blending woolen fabrics with more 
decided colorings. The willow-green is one of 
the prettiest combinations I have seen with beige 
Cheviot, it is used as cuffs, vests and pockets, 
and appears also on the collars. Brown and 
blue are also combined, and deep claret with 
pink. The more vivid colors are sparingly used, 
but they have a capital effect. There are a 
number of light woolen stuffs, with cream 
grounds well hidden by a mixture of stripes, 
such as brown, red, blue, and pink; these are 
being made up for Goodwood. Two sisters are 
having simple skirts and open jackets of this, 
with soft pink shirts, confined at the waist by old 
Norwegian silver belts, well worth possessing; 
the hats are made of pith, with open brims, 
quite unlined, surrounded by wreaths of wild 
roses, 

Mandarin and cream is a favorite mixture, and 
several plain white cloth gowns have folded 
crossed vests and sashes of Mandarin silk. 
Others, again, have white satin waistcoats cut 
just like those men wear for evening dress, a 
shirt front underneath. A blue cloth is made 
thus, with a white sateen waistcoat, the skirt 
quite plain without drapery, but tucked. An- 
other tucked blue wool skirt was made with a 
jacket and full front; a very wide red sash round 
the waist. All these skirts are full in front. 


Lawn-tennis is in full swing. Tournaments 
are being held in all directions, and in the 
country everything gives way to it. The flannel 
and silk Garibaldi bodices reign supreme, with 
every sort of light skirt, and very pretty they 
look. They suit all figures, and they are worn 
either with bands of their own color and mater- 
ial, or with any fancy ones the wearer likes. For 
young girls they are as much worn for home and 
small dinners as tea gowns are by older women. 
Now that “smocking” is popular, many girls 
make and “smock” their own bodices, and most 
elaborate some of the work is, bringing down 
such encomiums that the worker is amply repaid 
for the time and labor bestowed. A tennis 
gown recently ordered is worthy of description. 
The material was of bright poppy-red nun’s 
veiling made with long drapery, lifted in front 
to show a white voile petticoat, cut up the left 
side, with the edge nearest the front turned out- 
wards, showing a band of white open-work em- 
broidery. Three bows of white ribbon were 
placed at distances on the work. Two strips of 
embroidery ran up between the ribbons to form 
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the requisite width. The bodice was made like 
a covert coat, with loose fronts, the cuffs being of 
open-work embroidery. The high collar was 
turned over with the same, and fastened at the 
throat with two large mother-of-pearl buttons, 
connected by a little silken cord with two tas- 
seled ends, the sleeves being open and tied to- 
gether with the same. The hat was a red sailor, 
with broad brim lined with white straw, and 
trimmed with poppies, “‘blowaways,” and ox- 
eyed daisies. 

Some of the evening bodices are arranged like 
fichus, carried just over the shoulders, and kept 
in round the waist by broad bands of folded soft 
silk. The modistes drape these bodices on the 
wearer’s figure, or a padded stand, cutting out 
the armholes afterwards. Witha fancy flowered 
soft silk, or a pretty muslin and apple-green silk, 
the effect is quite in the old picture style. Pale 
pink silk is also picturesque. The skirt is draped, 
and there is a wide sash. 


The season has been celebrated for the unu- 
sual profusion of flowers used for personal as 
well as for table and room decoration. At one 
of the race meetings, a lady who drove down on 
a coach succeeded in making a sensation, even 
though no one knew who she was; and whilst 
many hats were raised to her, few heads were 
lowered, by her sunshade and her costume. The 
former was made of one single piece of white 
tulle stretched over the frame. Over this lay a pro- 
fusion of white hyacinth and lily of the valley 
blooms, as though some one had emptied a huge 
basketful of flowers over it, and for some occult 
reason they had all remained in their seemingly 
perilous position, Even the handle, a long one, 
was covered with these flowers, with a space 
only for the hand to clasp. At the base of the 
handle three long clusters of laburnum were 
fastened, which fell very nearly to the wearer’s 
feet. The dress, of pansy colored velvet, had 
a deep flounce of lace, embroidered with pansies 
of every hue and kind; and the hat was of green 
and black wicker work, with two large clusters 
of laburnum at one side. Certainly the costume 
was pronounced enough to fairly occasion re- 
mark, 

The floral decorations at dinner tables has also 
been a great feature of this season. There is 
one florist in town who is absolutely besieged for 
new designs, Each hostess endeavors to estab- 
lish herself as a special favorite of Mrs. Green, 
in order to be the first to get the new ideas which 
she so exquisitely carries out, The Duchess of 


Leinster, even though she is beautiful, young and 
a duchess, considered herself so lucky in being 
the first to have Mrs. Green’s new poppies, that 
she bought herself a gown in order to dress up 
to her decorations. 

The poppy table on this occasion was a series 
of tall vases, in which were silver shimmering 
grasses all standing out on their graceful long 
stems and prettily curving blades of green, of 
ever so many different tones. In between this 
feathery light arrangement of grass and foliage, 
studding it like floral stars, were the most deli- 
cate and lovely of poppies, graduated from white 
to deep pink, some of them being revelations of 
new shades to the eyes of even the most experi- 
enced colorists, The hearts in every case were 
of that deep grey, almost black, which made the 
wonderful delicacy of the color of the petals 
even more effective. The poppies are a new 
kind called the Shirley; they have a most curi- 
ous, gauze like appearance, as though they were 
semi-transparent; whilst the colors must be secn 
to be appreciated. 

Another favorite table was decorated with tall 
grasses and Alpine poppies, of a deep rich yel- 
low, arranged in low gilt baskets, from which 
they rise like a floral mist or a fountain playing 
floral gems and grassy spray. The latest idea 
of lighting a table is from either lamps or can- 
delabra suspended from the ceiling and shaded 
with a color in harmony with that of the flowers, 
so that the whole scene of dinner is suffused 
with a warm glow of pretty light thrown down 
by means of the shades. In this way there is 
more room on the table, and the guests do not 
have an unbecoming flush raised on their faces 
by being in too close proximity to a heat-dis- 
pensing lamp. 

The fashion of tracing designs on dinner 
tables, in and out of dishes, flower receptacles, 
etc., with flower petals, is also carried to a most 
artistic height at present. The petals should 
correspond with the flowers in those receptacles. 
Feathery shrub, so plentiful in many gardens, is 
beautiful when put into tall glasses, lightly, but 
in tolerably big sprays, with the addition of the 
large purple clematis. Tea roses and clematis 
are also put together on dinner tables. 

A pretty fashion has lately found its way into 
bridal entertainments, and that is the sprinkling 
of bride and bridegroom with rose petals in- 
stead of rice, which is not a pleasant process for 
those so honored or a safe one, sometimes, where 
horses are concerned. The petals may be of 
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all colors—but white for preference—and they 
are gathered into little baskets or white satin 
bags, distributed at the last moment. 

Mr. Mackay, the Silver King, lately purchased 
a silver dinner service for the trifling sum of 
#20,000 ($100,000). As soon as he had it home 
he took measures to have the designs from which 
it was made destroyed, so that his service should 
be unique. He evidently did not think, as or- 
dinary mortals might have done, that the price 
paid would secure that desirable result, though 
probably such a sum to him was a mere circum- 
stance. 

The iatest craze for fashionable young people 
is dancing. Not the ordinary slow revolving of 
the waltz, or jerky hopping of the polka, but the 
dancing of the stage. The old proverb of the 
ill wind which blows good to no one is true 
here, for dancing masters and mistresses are in 
request as they have not been for a long time. 
A particular step, or twist, or twirl, is looked 
upon as a most enviable accomplishment, cover- 
ing a lot of deficiencies; so that a gilded youth 
who has little other merit is frequently recom- 
mended, because he can do a particular dance 
in favor at some popular place of amusement. 
The craze for this new recreation is unfortunately 
shared by girls in society, and young married 
women, who go so far as to have themselves 
trained by chefs de ballet, who occasionally find 
some difficulty in adapting their language of in- 
struction to phrases suitable to titled ears. 
Amateur burlesques will be the most popular 
form of country house entertainment for the 
autumn, and such youths as have graduated suc- 
cessfully in their steps are quite sure of good 
invitations. MARIGOLD. 

ee ee eee 
Noveliies for Children. 

In the many varieties of woolen goods to be 
used for children, colored stripes and plaids are 
shown both separate and together; for instance, 
there are fine silk and wool goods, with plaided 
stripes of great width, alternating with plain 
stripes; and there are gay tartan plaid stripes 
on grounds of most quiet colors. 

Rough woolens, in very large plaids, are con- 
sidered stylish in dark, dull green, and in com- 
binations of green with grey or green with 
brown, blue with brown, and blue with purplish 
red shades. Indeed, all dull-colored plaids are 
about to be revived. 

For school costumes, nothing wears as well 
and makes as comfortable a frock as flannel. 


This is now shown in various qualities and of 
beautiful texture. The blouse frock makes up 
prettily of this material for young children. 
Leather as a decoration is to be used on chil- 
dren’s clothing as well as mammas. It is to be 
seen on children’s serge frocks, turned up round 
the edge to the depth of several inches, with 
pockets, waistcoat and cuffs to match. It may 
be in shiny black, or in its natural color, the 
former looking well with navy blue or red; the 
latter with black or white. Little straps and 
buckles take the place of buttons or hooks and 
eyes. A blue felt hat, to go with a dark blue 
frock, made of flannel trimmed with tan-colored 
leather, has three narrow straps, buckling round 
the crown at distances, each with a gold buckle, 
It is the fashion with deft-handed girls to make 
their own caps of the same material as their 
gowns, in the cricket cap style, with peaks over 
card-board. A cricket cap is made in sections, 
sewn together, and if once the knack is mastered 
the work is not difficult, For small girls’ caps 
ribbons are carried up each division, and massed 
together at the top ina smart bow. The yacht- 
ing cap shape is much seen now in light tweed, 
and it is slowly taking the place of the cricketing 
one. C, T. 


<> = 
DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 

Fic, 1. Dinner-gown of light blue taffeta silk, 
ivory wool crépeline, and ‘bear’s ear” brown 
velvet. The underskirt is of the silk, finely 
plaited. Polonaise of the ivory wool, shirred at 
the waist in the back, and confined by a broad 
velvet belt, which falls in a loop and end on the 
skirt, The front is fastened diagonally, forming 
an open throat. <A broad velvet girdle crosses 
at the waist, its three folds held by large velvet 
buttons, Full sleeve gathered with velvet cuff 
and a point of light blue silk along the inner 
seam. 

Fic. 2. Walking costume, in redingote form, 
of garnet cloth braided with black soutache. 
Felt hat trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fic. 3. Bride’s toilette in white Ottoman silk. 
The tablier is of plaited crépe, and falls over a 
border of orange blossoms; a similar plaiting at 
the side. The rest of the toilette is in the silk, 
forming a panierand a long, plain train, Pointed 
bodice, trimmed with a sort of fichu in crépe 
lisse, gathered at the shoulders and waist 
Orange buds on the fichu and sleeves. 





Fic. 4, Toilette for bride’s mother. The ma- 
terial may be either mauve satin or violet Otto- 
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man silk and black lace. The dress and train 
are in mauve satin, the side is violet Ottoman, 
veiled in black lace and ornamented with rich 
motifs of beaded and fringed passementerie. 
Plaited bodice, opening over a violet silk and 
lace waistcoat, with passementerie. 

Fic. 5. Redingote in terra cotta cloth, figured 
with black, and ornamented with cuffs and sash 
in velvet of the sombre hue, Directoire revers 
and tunic fronts in plain terra cotta silk, encir- 
cled at the waist with a broad belt in shot silk; 
lappels and neckband in the figured material; 
jet clasps fasten these turned-up fronts nearly to 
the knee, where they recede to show off a plaited 
skirt. Hat of felt trimmed with velvet. 

Fig. 6. Carriage wrap of prune colored cloth, 
the zouave vest and girdle braided with gold, 
full blouse of silk. Long tight skirt, and pend- 
ant sleeves coming around from the back, tight 
sleeves underneath. Hat of cloth, trimmed with 
shaded ostrich feather and golden wings. 

Fic. 7. Bonnet made of gold and garnet cord, 
trimmed with lace, ribbon and feathers. 

Fic. 8. Hat of grey felt, trimmed with long 
feather, silver braid and velvet. 

Fic. 9. Bonnet of black lace made over white, 
trimmed with jet and white feathers and aigrette. 

Fic. 10. Bonnet of navy blue felt, trimmed 
with ribbon and shaded feathers. 

Fic. 11 AND 12, Front and back of jacket of 
vieux rose cloth, trimmed with old red velvet and 
silver braid. The front trimmed with rows of 
braid and velvet bretelles; velvet pocket flaps 
with large pearl buttons. Small pélerine sleeves 
edged with braid; collar and cuffs trimmed to 
match, Lace hat, trimmed with ribbon and 
flowers, Quantity of material required, 2 yards. 

Fic. 13. Plastron of cream lace, trimmed with 
bands of galloon, and finished with bows and 
ends of fancy ribbon. 

Fic. 14 AND 15. Back and front of mantle 
made of heavy silk trimmed with lace, beaded 
passementerie and ribbon. The fronts are em- 
broidered with beads, 

Fic. 16 AND 17. Front and back of bodice 
made of figured foulard; the front is plaited, also 
the sides of back. Fullsleeve, plaited collar, cuffs, 
and added basque trimmed with moiré ribbon. 

Fic. 18, Collarette of plaited lace, ornamented 
with ends of faded rose ribbon; a deep collar of 
lace pointed in front finishes the collarette. 

Fic. 19 AND 20. Oscar paletot for boy of four 
years made of chequered cloth, with double- 
breasted fronts, and plaited skirt at the sides: 


Deep turned-down collar and revers, and square 
pocket-flaps. Leather belt. Quantity of material 
required, 1% yards. 

Fic. 21. LAcE Boa. White, black, or any 
colored lace is used for this popular boa, which 
is sometimes made entirely of feathers ; the ruffle 
is composed of two rows of box plaitings, whilst 
the long ends fall like a cascade of fan plaitings, 
intermingled sometimes with beaded pampilles. 
It is tied at the throat with a shot moiré ribbon, 

Fic. 22. Fancy apron made of flowered zephyr 
lawn, silk canvas, or embroidered muslin, edged 
with guipure lace, and trimmed with bows of 
shaded ribbon. Honey-combed bib attached to 
the sailor’s collar with lace braces. 

Fic. 23. Ribbon belt stiffened; they are worn 
in plain colors and stripes by young ladies with 
country and tennis dresses. The belt is-buckled 
with leather straps, and has a ring to attach a 
chatelaine to at the side, 

Fic. 24. Suit for girl of thirteen years. Skirt 
of pekin faille arranged in triple box-plaits. 
Scarf drapery of corah arranged over the back 
of the casaque. Pekin casaque, open with but- 
toned pekin revers over a corah plastron. Pekin 
collar and parements. Steel buttons. Quantity 
of material required for a girl of seven—pekin, 
six yards; corah, three yards. Felt hat trimmed 
with velvet. 

Fic. 25. Walking costume for girl of eleven 
years; the underskirt is made of striped brown 
and blue woolen goods, with overdress and 
bodice of plain blue, sleeves and chemisette of 
the striped. Hat of wool trimmed with velvet 
and wings. 

Fic. 26 AND 28. Coat for girl of seven years 
made of blue poplin, braided either in a darker 
shade or in silver. The plastron is ornamented 
with lines of braid and folds of the same material. 


The coat is plaited its entire length at the back, 
and the sleeves and girdle match the plastron. 
Hat of blue cloth trimmed with silver galloon and 
velvet. 

Fic. 27 AND 30. Frock for girl of eleven years 
made of grey cashmere. The skirt is tucked, 
and the tunic forms a pointed drapery in front, 
and is tucked at the back. The jacket opens 
with revers over a cream tucked plastron. Hat 
of grey, trimmed with velvet and feathers. 

Fic. 29. Dress for girl of twelve years made 
of plaid woolen goods and plain cashmere. The 
skirt is of the plaid, plaited with a woolen 
drapery at the back. The jacket bodice has 
velvet collar, cuffs, and demi-corslet. This cos- 
tume would also look well in plain and striped 
woolens, likewise in serge with a white waistcoat. 
Hat of velvet trimmed with feathers. 











and Austria. 


Senww June Abroay. 





Scenes and Incidents of a Short Trip. Contrast of Life and People in Germany 
** Parsifal’’ and Some Enterprises of Women. 





BY JENNY JUNE. 





CASSEL, GERMANY, Aug. I, 1888. 

HIS is our last point of view, the last 
stay we shall make in a German town 
before leaving direct for London, 
and thence to New York. 
From Paris we went through 
the most charming part of France to Nancy, 
the famous little frontier town where now pass- 
ports are required; but as ours were made out 
in proper form, had been vised by the German 
minister in Paris and were sufficiently form- 
idable with seals and stamps, the polite official 
only apologized for giving us the trouble of 
showing them, remarking, that as yet they had 
been obliged to act with discretion in regard 
to Americans, as they were not sure they had 
been aware of the necessity, and Americans 
in Europe, when the new law passed, could not 
always procure them at short notice. 

From Nancy straight to Strasburg, which we 
reached the same night; and since then we have 
journeyed from one old German town to another, 
only going out of our way to visit Vienna, and 
dreading more and more, as the time shortened 
and the number of days became less, the quick 
return to old burdens and the cares of American 
housekeeping, 

For people who are willing to lead quiet lives, 
and are blessed with that happy condition that is 
neither poverty nor riches, Germany is an ideal 
country to live in. The manners are so cordial, 
the customs so friendly, the habit of living so 
moderate, the work so reliable and good, the 
honesty and care-taking so general, that the 
strain is lifted and one feels at once relieved from 
the pressure of doing an immense number of 
things because others do them or because of the 
way in which they do them. For women who 
must earn their own livelihood and that of 
others, all countries are difficult in one way or 
another; but for women whose homes are pro- 
vided, or who have small, independent incomes, 
Germany is much more truly a Paradise than 
America. This is the testimony of women who 
have lived here for many years, and who have 
come from America to Germany for the sake of 
better living on small means. It is not alone 






that one can buy food cheaper, for some articles 
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of food are dearer; nor that rents are lower, 
for rents are cheap enough in America in inland 
towns and villages. Nor is it entirely that labor 
is lower and more readily obtainable, although 
this, of course, is a great element of comfort; 
but it is because the conditions are more settled; 
because life offers more with less strain; because 
there is a greater sense of security, closer, more 
agreeable relations between women, and the la. 
bor they employ, and less care and charm in the 
simple interchange of courtesies in social life, 
that does not cease when women are no longer 
young, but is carried over into age. 

One of the pretty customs is the giving of 
flowers to those who are leaving or going upona 
journey. This customis universal, Young girls 
in ball-rooms, on “coming out” or getting mar 
ried, are, in America, coated with flowers; but 
if they have never had a “coming out; ” if they 
do not go to balls, and never marry—in short, if 
they are not belles or distinguished in some way, 
flowers do not exist for them except as they can 
gather or buy them for themselves. But in Ger- 
many no woman is so old or so common-place as 
not to have flowers given her, if she has a rela- 
tive ora friend. They arelovely and very cheap; 
and a woman of many friends, a lady leaving 4 
place where she has spent a few weeks, will 
Sometimes carry with her a dozen or more of 
beautiful bouquets, which she often packs in 
basket for safe-keeping, and carries with her as 
part of her hand-luggage. No one enters a room, 
or even a car, where there are other persons, 
without a greeting; no one leaves without a bow 
and a courteous “adieu.” Bitte is always heard 
in Germany. It precedes every request. It fol- 
lows every answering phrase. It means, if you 
please, or you are welcome, and one missesit 
the moment one leaves Germany, although peo 
ple generally are much more courteous and po 
lite in common ways in England than with us. 

Vienna is more like New York than any other 
European city in many respects; but the men are 
almost the rudest in the world, very unlike 
American men, and a destitute, apparently, of 
the gallantry of the French as of the honesty 
and goodness of the Germans. But the women 
are far superior, and afford a complete contrast. 
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If men’s failures are women’s opportunities, then 
the Austrian women have probably been built 
up on the short-comings of the Austrian men. 
Certainly the opportunity has not been lacking. 
The men are small and mean looking ; the fig- 
ures of the women, on the contrary, are magnifi- 
cent, and they walk with a free and independent 
step, which shows the possession of strong quai- 
ities actively exercised. 


Austria is not at all so desirable as a place of 
residence as Germany, not only because the 
manners are, less cordial and the ways less 
friendly, but because prices are higher and more 
fluctuating, and values less fixed. A depre- 
ciated paper currency is the common medium of 
exchange, and its value is twenty per cent. less 
than that of silver or gold; prices are conse- 
quently, as with us in greenback times, fifty per 
cent. more for every twenty that is lost by re- 
duction in financial value, and the hardship is 
felt most by the poorest buyers. All over conti- 
nental Europe, however, there are some things 
that are an immense advantage to people of 
small means. One of these is the admirable 
system upon which everything is done—the 
splendid roads, the long aé/eés, or shaded ave- 
nues for walking and riding, the out-door re- 
sources for comfort and enjoyment, and the 
pleasure in the autumn, winter and spring seasons, 
of music, concert and opera, and the theatre 
at prices within every one’s reach. And the 
people are not so poor but they avail themselves 
of their opportunities—men and women both— 
more generally than any other country I know. 
But they do not spend so much money as we do, 
but they get more comfort out of their lives. 
There is not a little town where there are not 
out-of-door cafés where for a mark (twenty-five 
cents) a good dinner can be had, and good music 
listened to afterwards. Last night we dined with 
two friends at “ Fellenkeller’s,”’ a charming spot, 
overlooking the most beautiful part of Cassel, yet 
only two minutes from the centre of the town. 
Our dinner was wiener-schnitzel, which is veal 
cutlet (not chop), breaded and deliciously 
cooked, and a favorite dish in Germany; fine 
new potatoes, peas, a salade, the excellent Ger- 
man rolls, some light German beer, coffee and 
compote (stewed fruit)—on this occasion, cher- 
ties. We were obliged to order “half portions ” 
of meat, because they furnish so much; but of 
all else there was more than could be eaten, and 
the total cost was three marks, eighty p/ennig— 
(ninety-six cents), a dollar exactly, for the twenty 
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pfennig (four cents) were given as waiter fee, 
This is certainly as cheap as one could get upa 
dinner at home, even in Germany ; and it is no 
wonder, therefore, that the pretty park restau- 
rant was crowded with families, with women and 
children, and with women and men who live in 
apartments, have their cup of coffee and roll in 
the morning, their glass of beer and roll or 
cheese sandwich at midday, and their one hot, 
meat dinner at night. 


The Germans live much more simply, and do 
not cook at all so much as we do; nor do they 
waste butter, nor other expensive articles of food, 
as we do. But their bread, that is, their rolls, 
which is the European understanding of Ger- 
man bread, and which, mixed with zwetsack 
(twice baked), fill the baskets upon the table of 
every restaurant, are the perfection of the baker’s 
art. They are light, sweet, porous, and keep 
fresh for days, because so well baked. Indeed, 
they are much better the second day, when they 
have ripened, than the first,as we should dis- 
cover if we properly baked our bread and ate 
it in the ripened instead of in the soft and scggy 
state, which is usually denominated “fresh,” 
but which is really unfit for the human stomach. 

Of fruit they make a compote, that is, stew it 
in boiling syrup, which keeps it whole, until it is 
very clear, then take the fruit out, skim, and 
thicken the syrup by a few minutes more of boil- 
ing, and pour it over the fruit. They seldom eat 
fruit raw, but a compote forms a part of every 
dinner, and is made of any small fruit in the 
season, erd-beeren (earth or ground berries), 
which are strawberries, gooseberries, which are 
called stackle-beeren (stock-berries), irchen 
(cherries or currants), (Fohann’s beeren); or 
St. James berries, because they ripen in late 
June; usually, near St. James Day. There isa 
significance about German words which is fasci- 
nating ; for example, we must ring one bell in 
our room for the waiter, or boy on call, two for 
“Zimmer Madchen” (room maid), and three 
for the “aus-knecht’’ (house-knight), porter, the 
man who is ready to help. 

Speaking of hotels, it may be remarked that 
in Germany it is best to go to German hotels. 
The cooking is better, the service is better, the 
prices more moderate, and the linen always a 
joy, so solid and geod, and the furnishing so 
complete. At a hotel in Stuttgart, where we 
stayed, the china would be fine for a private 
house ; it was of the same pattern throughout, 
from every piece upon the table, to the inkstand 
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upon the handsome cabinet-writing desk, which 
is always a feature of a German hotel room. 
The most magnificent hotel which we have found 
was the house of the “Three Moors,’ in the 
quaint old town of Augsburg—burg always pro- 
nounced, by the way, as if spelled dourg. This 
hotel was originally a palace owned bya Fugger, 
a family who from poor weavers became Roth- 
childs, and at the end of a marble salon outside 
our door, with mosaic flooring, finer than that of 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s famous vestibule, is a wonder- 
ful tiled fire-place,in which Anthony Fugger 
buried, in the monarch’s presence, all the evi- 
dences of the immense sums of money Charles 
V had received from him; and thus the poor 
weaver soon cancelled the debts of his King 
and guest. At such time he must have seemed 
by far the more royal of the two. To go to our 
breakfast we pass through this magnificent, 
galleried apartment, down the royal stair-case, 
out into a noble court, which we cross, and take 
our rolls, and coffee, and dirchen compote, on a 
low balcony, and look out upon the flowers, and 
the fountain, trying to recall the old days when 
this same court was filled with Charles the Fifth’s 
retainers, knights, and serving men, and the 
princely Anthony Fugger was the host, and 
master of the wealth, and of the situation. 

How the hotel is supported now is a mystery. 
The town is not large enough, nor the habits of 
the people of a kind to supply the requisite 
patronage ; while Augsburg, though an exceed- 
ingly interesting old town, is out of the way of 
tourists, and has few foreign visitors. The 
books of the hotel show, however, that it has 
been the temporary stopping place of nearly all 
the royalties and nobility of Europe, including 
the deceased Emperors of Germany, the Empress 
« Augusta,” and most of the royal family of 
England. Augsburg is rich in curiously frescoed 
old dwellings, and has contributed three wives 
of famous kings from among its daughters. One 
of these was a celebrated beauty, Phillipine 
Welser, and in the “ Phillipine Welser,” Strasse, 
is an original inscription on its frescoed front, 
which may be freely translated, as follows : 

“I have painted this after my own idea. If 
at does not please you paint something else. It 
zs not possible to please every ong. There are so 
many heads, and so many different ideas in 
them.” 

Salzburg is a charming, old town, and famous 
not only as the birth-place of Mozart, whose 
house was directly opposite our hotel, but as the 
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burial-place of a wicked count, and his seven 
wives, who was the original Blue-beard, and the 
legend says actually killed one of his beautiful 
young wives by tickling her left ear, until it 
became an insupportable agony. The graves 
are in the burial-ground of St. Peter, the oldest 
in Salzburg, dating from the sixth century. 


We were surprised all through Germany to 
find the old, old towns, so young, so growing, so 
full of modern life and activity. The industries 
are marvellous, as is seen in the magnificence of 
the Industrial Exposition at Munich this summer, 
and which surpasses all others, that we have 
seen, in England, Belgium and Austria. That 
in Glasgow I was sorry not to be able to visit. 

This industrial activity is shown largely in 
building, in manufactures of machinery, and its 
use in place of hand-labor. The old industries 
are dying out, and, one of the most interesting 
things we found in the old town of Prague, the 
seat of the Hussite war, the home of John Hus, 
was an Industrial Museum, founded by a woman 
for the preservation of all that old work of the 
hand and needle which is rapidly being re 
placed by the quicker, but less interesting, and 
original work of the machine. 

The institution, which we had some difficulty 
in finding, occupies, at present, the dwelling. 
house of its founder, her son, and his wife, who, 
since the death of the elder lady, have taken up 
the work of collecting with the same devotion, 
and are building a suitable house for the perma 
nent bestowal and display of the various exhibits 
which are already very numerous, interesting 
and valuable. 

The originator of this idea, Frau Miéaprsteh, 
was not a rich woman; and she was very simple 
in her ways, as are also her son, and his wile, 
who live very plainly, and without any display, 
both from taste, and in order to devote time and 
all the money at disposal, to carrying out their 
mother’s idea. 

The Museum as the idea of a simple-minded, 
industrious, untravelled woman, is a marvel. It 
is somewhat heterogeneous, for it comprises all 
kinds of old needle-work for use and ornamet 
tation. Articles for ornament and household 
use. Peasant dresses, caps, hats, bridal head- 
gear and holiday costumes. Antique shoes and 
slippers of all kinds made before machinery came 
into operation; carvings, metal work, stone 
cutting, illumination of books, and MSS., and 
old written letter-press. Essentially, the Napr> 
tek Museum is to represent Bohemian handé 
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work and industries in danger of disappearing ; 
but it is not quite confined to that; and it seems 
likely to grow into a collection covering the 
hand-industries of the world, for it has excited 
the interest of many scholars, and intelligent 
men and women, and received some valuable 
contributions from them of Chinese and Japanese 
objects, and also some from Africa and Central 
America. The location of the new museum will 
be the same as the old, the Bethlehem’s platz, 
near the former residence and chapel of John 
Huss. 

The Zeynkirche, the old church of the Huss- 
ites, built in the fourteenth century, is now a 
Roman Catholic Cathedral, in which we saw a 
solemn mass performed for the dead Emperor, 
and from this we went to the most remarkable 
spot in Prague, the old Jewish Synagogue and 
burial-ground, the first consisting of a cellar, or 
under-ground part, built in the fifth century, 
with only occasional holes for the admission of 
light, and with the stone and iron Work still re- 
maining as in those days. The oldest stone in 
the grave-yard dates from the sixth century, and 
so thickly were bodies subsequently piled in the 
graves that they have displaced the crowded 
head-stones. It, the burial-ground, is not now 
in use, 

It is difficult to glance thus hurriedly at places, 
every one of which is so rich in subjects of inter- 
est. To leave Wallenstein’s Palace, the grand 
od Headchin, and Baireuth, the scene of the 
“Parsifal,”” ummentioned, But this letter is 
already becoming too long, and so little has been 
told. The Farsifa/ was in itself worth the trip 
across the Atlantic, for it is as yet unique among 
operas,an act of worship rather than a stage 
representation, and with a motive as exalted, as 
its expression, is noble and pure. 

All the world is at or is going to Baireuth ; 
butin the meantime the town is in danger of 
lsing the simple character it possessed when it 
was the home of Jean Paul Richter, and becom- 
ing a trap to catch the unwary. There is appar- 
tatly nothing bought or sold, eaten or manufac- 
tured, but photographs of Wagner, or Wagner’s 
theatre, of Wagner’s house, in which his widow 
and children still live, and Wagner himself. It 
would be more interesting if the people seemed 
to have something else to do besides making and 
lling photographs, 

We made our first intimate acquaintance in 
Baireuth with a gasse. A gasse is a narrow, and 
wually an old street; sérasse designates in 
Germany the wider streets, and a//eé means 
always a long and shaded avenue. All the 
German cities have these beautiful alleés; the 
Wilhelmshihe Alleé in Cassel is upwards of two 
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miles long, and leads up to Wilhelmshihe, 
where the Emperor was confined a prisoner of 
war. Cassel is one of the prettiest and most at- 
tractive cities in Northern Germany. If I had 
to choose a residence it would be Stuttgart in 
Southern Germany, or Cassel in Northern Ger- 
many. Quite a number of Americans are resi- 
dent here, among them the widowed daughter 
of the artist, William Hunt. Girls, too, are 
often sent here fora year’s study of language 
and an insight into that simplicity of German life 
which, though fast disappearing, still offers a 
wholesome contrast to American habits and cus- 
toms. It was said that the dowager Empress 
Victoria would make Cassel her German home, 
but this seems to have been a mistake. Cer- 
tainly she could have found no more beautiful 
residence, or one that affords more attractions. 
The picture-gallery is second to hardly any in 
the Empire, and it is most picturesquely situated, 
abounding in interesting associations and resorts. 

One of its institutions is a girl’s school, founded 
by a literary woman, daughter of a former bur- 
gomaster, Fraulein Marie Calm. The school is 
intended specially for the class of girls, above 
the peasant, who do not wish to become teachers 
—a profession that is everywhere over-crowded. 
It gives to about three hundred pupils a complete 
training in sewing of all kinds, from the making 
of a towel to the finish of an elegant dress or 
bonnet, and turns them out complete seamstresses, 
embroiderers, dressmakers and milliners. The 
graduating test is the submission of a complete 
set of work, including a specimen of every de- 
scription of under and outer-wear. These sets 
are sold, and the worker receives the money. 
The school graduates about forty girls every 
year; and though Fraulein Calm died last year 


most unexpectedly, she had secured permanent 
buildings, and placed it on such a foundation, 
with the help of other intelligent women, as 
secures its continuance. In fact, it has become 
a model for other schools throughout Germany. 
Like Frau Naprstek, Fraulein Calm was not a 
rich woman. Her mother and herself lived in 
their own pleasant little home, supported mainly 
by her busy pen. Her school was the result of 
effort made first in a very small and inexpensive 
way, but which grew into importance as its 
practical character was developed, and received 
the substantial recognition of the town, as well 
as of the people. 

To-morrow we start for London, leaving Cassel 
with infinite regret ; but we are booked for the 
Arizona, which sails on the fourth of August, 
and so must leave Germany, where we have en- 
joyed so much, behind us, and bend our steps 
toward home. 











LTHOUGH the days of balmy In- 
dian summer are yet to come, the 
season of giving good gifts is near 
at hand, and even now; 
manufacturers have 






ready many novelties in dress accessories and 
articles for toilet use, suitable for presentation 
and appropriate for general family service. 

The celebrated perfumers, Colgate & Co., 
have invested millions in handsome and pretty 
boxes, baskets and stands of wicker or bamboo, 
made more or less ornamental with decorations 
of plush, velvet, satin and ribbon, and filled 
with bottles of choice handkerchief extracts, 
toilet waters, and cakes of pure, hard soap, with 
lotions and powders of various kinds. These 
attractive and useful creations will be sold- be- 
fore the holidays by all leading dealers in such 
goods, or they can be procured direct from or 
through the importers and manufacturers. In- 
formation concerning these perfume caskets and 
stands, with prices, will be gained upon applica- 
tion to Colgate & Co:, perfumers, 55 John street, 
New York. Please mention THE SHOPPER in 
letter to Colgate & Co. 


Among the noteworthy evolutions of fashion this 
fallis a marked decrease in the size of ladies’ watches. 


Among the first fabrics presented for fall and 
winter wear are those with raised pile. Velu- 
tina, which last year was added to the list of 
standard materials, reappears in new shades of 
all the popular colors, in tones suitable for day 
and evening dresses. The velvet pile of the 
just brought out specimens is deeper and richer, 
and the surface bloom more lustrous than the 
first production can boast of having. Velutina 
is justly noted for its durability, and its suscep- 
tibility for graceful arrangement in draperies; 
entire garments are made of the material, or it 
is used in conjunction with plain silk, surah, 
brocade, Henrietta, cashmere, serge, or any of 
the plain or fancy silk or wool fabrics now in 
style for fall and winter. Velutina is also in 
great demand for fancy work, being really better 
for such a purpose, as it costs less and wears 
better than the frail silk pile texture. Velutina 


comes in three grades, at 75 cents, $1 and $1.25 
a yard; the $1.25 quality having every appear- 
ance of a good all-silk Lyons velvet, worth at 
least $3 a yard. All the leading dry goods 
merchants have velutina on sale, but if it cannot 
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be found in near-by stores, our lady readers can 
procure samples by sending to N. Erlanger & Co, 
453 and 455 Broome street, New York. 


No color is so generally in favor as black, for 
black is useful, becoming and appropriate for 
any and every occasion, and this year the silk. 
warp and all silk materials in black will be ex. 
ceedingly popular. Although it is early for 
novelties, there are new and handsome lines of 
B. Priestley’s silk-warp Henriettas, to be sold 
at $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1.75 and $2 a yard. 

Decidedly new is the Royal Family black silk 
with superior gros grain body and attractive 
faille surface finish, pure in texture, an1 in good, 
handsome black. This brand of black silk is 
shown in much richer grades than the manufac- 
turers at first promised to produce. The higher 
qualities are marked $1.50, $1.75, $2 and $2.25, 
while the silks in the first series of samples cost 
from 90 cents to $1.60 a yard. The edges of 
each quality are woven in a certain special 
color, which is to designate that particular grade 
of the Royal Family silk during the esthetic 
period of its creation. 

For samples of silks or woolen for fall and 
winter wear, silk-warp Henriettas in black or 
colors, or for samples of Royal Family black silk, 
write to Sharpless Brothers, Chestnut and Eighth 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa., for the mail order de- 
partment of this house of the Friends is most 
admirably conducted, and through it ladies can 
obtain any and everything needed for dress or 
household use, promptly, at small cost. Cor- 
respondence solicited; estimates, information 
and prices cheerfully given. Please mention 
THE SHopPeER, in letter to Sharpless Brothers. 


The title of the largest dry goods store in 
America is claimed by Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
house, Eighth and Market streets, Philadelphia, 
where an incredible amount of business is cer- 
tainly transacted each day, not only by personal 
sales, but as well by mail. For the benefit of 
out-of-town customers, a quarterly magazine is 
published by this firm, which not only tells of 
seasonable styles, and gives many valuable hints 
about household economy, but the book is sup- 
plemented each season by descriptions, illustra- 
tions and price lists of various articles to be 
found in the countless departments throughout 
this well-known establishment. The subscrip- 
tion price of Strawbridge & Clothier's Maga- 
zine is fifty cents a year, with premium, or 15¢. 
a single number, or specimen copy. 
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Chat with our Neighbors on Wome Topics. 








BY LENA RIVERS. 





OMEN need to cultivate their own 

resources more. There are some 
who early recognize the difference 
of value between the perishable 
and imperishable things of this earth. Every 
yaluable possession has its added care and ex- 
pense. People who were once in moderate cir- 
cumstances, or poor, even, who grow wealthy, 
look back at tHe old life as one freer from cares 
and happier; yet, if they were to go back to 
their early and simple style of living, the world 
would severely criticise them. Every woman 
needs to keep up the list of old friends, and to 
make new ones, too; the family and children 
cannot meet all the wants that middle-aged peo- 
ple must have for friendship. 

No woman is s) busy that she cannot find time 
to write an occasional letter. If the friend to 
whom she owes a letter would come to see her, 
she could lay aside her work and talk to her, 
and urge her to stay longer. One can stop on 
the street at the risk of taking pneumonia, in 
winter, to talk to a friend for half an hour, and 
why cannot friends be civil when they do not 
meet. 

Pure air every day, which housekeepers need 
so much, would freshen them up until twice the 
amount of work could be accomplished that 
there is, without the daily dragging sensation 
which one has who stays so closely in doors, 
There are many mothers and children who do 
not go out fora week of snowy or stormy weath- 
er,and all grow irritable or cross, because they 
have failed to provide themselves with proper 
protection against storms: overshoes, leggings, 
tain-coats or umbrellas. Where the entire family 
goes out if it is fair or stormy, there health ranks 
frst with them as it should. 

Ninety-nine people out of a hundred never 
give the care of the skin any consideration, 
though the health of all the internal organs de- 
pend upon its condition. It is no use washing 
your face and hands and leaving the rest of the 
body untouched. It is little better to stand in 


front of a basin and spatter yourself from head 
to foot with water. You must cleanse every part 
of your skin thoroughly once a day. I am no 
advocate of discomfort in bathing—cold water 
ina cold room, and all such nonsense. 


Have 


3 





the room warm, and the water only a few de- 
grees cooler, Stay in the bath five minutes, 
keeping yourself either under water or pouring 
wet all the time. 

But it is after you leave the tub that the really 
important part of the bath begins. Dry yourself 
with two towels; then take a stiff flesh brush 
and try with all your might to rub your skin off. 
A cocoanut-fibre brush is the best; and to get at 
your back it is a good plan to have a cocoanut- 
fibre mat hung up against the wall to rub your- 
self against. Keep up this friction for at least 
ten minutes, You could not invest the same 
amount of time more usefully. 

There is no such remedy for a feverish habit 
as this, nothing like it to relieve the internal 
organs from undue heat and congestion of blood, 
and to free the lungs from oppression. More- 
over it actually increases the size of the muscles, 
and makes them firmer, by causing the blood to 
circulate more vigorously in them. As to its 
effects on the elasticity and beauty of the skin 
itself, that will be obvious at a glance. It is the 
brush, and not the toilet bottle, that furnishes 
the true bloom of youth. 

It is wonderful how much can be saved in the 
kitchen if a little foresight is only practised ; if 
the economies seem too small to practise for four 
own use, much good can be done for those who 
are not as well provided with this world’s goods. 
Much more is wasted in the household than is 
used, and a good housekeeper will not throw 
away the water in which meat has been boiled, 
without first removing the grease, and, better 
still, save it and, with a few scraps of meat that 
are generally thrown away added, it will make 
a nice stock for soup. She will never let the 
potatoes stand and sour and spoil; if not quite 
enough for a meal, add a few bread crumbs and 
an onion, and you have a nice dish for breakfast. 
She looks after the dried fruits that they do not 
become wormy, and if they are getting so places 
them in a hot oven for a few moments, looks 
them over, and ties them up in a sound paper 
bag. Never let vinegar or sauce stand in tin. 

Sort over the apples and use first those that 
are beginning todecay. Do not let your tea and 
coffee cannister stand open. Do not set the food 


where the mice can eat or run over it. Save the 
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bones of meat and fowls; they can be used for 
soup. 


Never leave soap dissolve and waste in water. 
Brooms and mops should be hung up or stood 
up on the handle. Take care of the dampers of 
your stove when not using the fire, and thereby 
save coal. When you are through using the 
lights extinguish them. 

Be sure that the iron-ware and tin dishes are 
thoroughly dried before putting away. Never 
use a new broom to scrub the kitchen floor, or a 
napkin or good towel to wash the wood-work 
and windows with. By following these rules, a 
good deal can be saved from wasting in the 
course of a year. 


I discovered a use for an old waterproof cloak 
recently, which is of value when doing rough 
work. It is a most satisfactory scrubbing apron, 
large enough to meet in the back, where it may 
be fastened by tapes. It keeps the skirts thor- 
oughly dry, as no other apron will, even when it 
is too much worn to be used as a cloak, 


A mother of growing daughters is often puz- 
zled in trying to decide what reading matter 
they shall indulge in. Many mothers object— 
rightly, too—to most novels, thinking that they 
will unfit them for their duties, and give them 
false ideas of life. This is true of a great many 
books we see in the hands of young girls. But 
let them begin with Miss Alcott, and make merry 
with«May and Jo, or Rose and her cousins, or 
little Polly Shaw; then let them read Rosa 
Nouchette Carey’s delightful tales, and they won’t 
want trash, Miss Carey is certainly one of the 
best writers one could choose for growing girls. 
Constance Fenimore Woolson is another womanly 
woman, and there are many others whose works 
are an education to any girl. Girls want healthy 
fiction as they grow up, just as they craved sugar 
when younger, and it will do them good rather 
than harm. 


To keep flannels as much as possible from 
shrinking and felting, dissolve one ounce of 
potash in a bucket. of water and leave the fabric 
in it for twelve hours. Next warm the water, 
with the fabric in it, and wash without rubbing, 
also draw through the water repeatedly. Next 
immerse the flannel in another liquid containing 
one spoonful of wheat flour to one pailful of 
water, and wash in a similar manner. Thus 
treated, the flannel becomes nice and clean, has 
barely shrunk and is not at all felted. 


* closet. 


FROM ROSAMOND’S NOTE-BOOK. 


FROM ROSAMOND’'S NOTE-BOOK. 
BY MARGARET RIDER, 


When Rosamond returned from a three weeks’ 
absence among kith, kin and hospitable friends, 
and had told off the first froth of newsy gossip, 
I propounded my inquiry which always followed 
every sojourn of hers, long or short, in other 
households or away from her own roof, For an- 
swer she produced for my inspection a well-filled 
note-book. The following I quickly appropria- 
ted for my own use: 

“Considering that Uncle Ed.’s wife had done 
full justice to her Yankee ancestry. For it was 
at her home that Rosamond saw just how to 
keep the silver in use every day from unnecessary 
marks and mars. <A pocket, in style like a shoe- 
bag, was made of chamois’ skin, two rows of 
pockets deep enough to hold a knife, fork or 
spoon, was stitched on to a back of the chamois, 
which was then bound around with brown silk 
braid. The pockets were stitched with brownsilk 
into divisions just large enough to hold a single 
knife, fork or spoon. The whole was securely 
tacked on the inside of the lower door of the china- 
This particular china-closet has the in- 
side painted a light blue. Small brass hooks are 


screwed into the back on which the cups are 


hung by their handles. A strip about an inch 
square is nailed on the shelf about an inch 
from the back, allowing the plates to be set upin 
rows. The whole effect was most pleasing. 

“Also that when a coal furnace is used for heat- 
ing and gas for lighting a house, that some spee 
imens of the large, smooth leaved begonias, 
some palms, and the achania will best stand this 
unnatural treatment and keep their ‘good looks.’ 
The last named will seldom be without its bright 
scarlet flowers. 

“A particular friend brought to Amy, Uncle 
Ed.’s eldest daughter, as a souvenir of a Europe- 
an tour, a purse she had knitted in Normandy, 
of silk purchased in the South of France at the 
factory where it was spun. The ring which 
slipped over the middle of the purse and held it 
together was a simple gold band purchased in 
Paris, marked with name and date. The ends 
were trimmed with silver coins, each one different 
and representing some particular Province, 
There were about twelve pieces. She hada 
hole punched in each coin and a small silver 
ring inserted by which it was sewed into the 
purse. Each one had its own particular ‘tale 
totell.’ Rosamond’s comments were that it would 
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not be necessary to cross the Atlantic to produce 
something similar. 

« Twoarticles that I found as part of the furnish- 
ing in a guest chamber, where I spent one night, 
made me wonder why they were not oftener 
found there. The first was a dainty work-basket 
of fine willow, fully supplied with needles, 
thread, thimble, etc. The other was a set of 
book-shelves well filled with books chosen to suit 
a variety of tastes. A bound volume of a popu- 
lar magazine, a copy of Herbert’s poems, The 
Vicar of Wakefield, and others. 

« At this same house my spoken admiration of a 
table in a room partly library, partly sitting-room, 
caused my friend to give me the story of its evo- 
lution, It had at one time served as a kitchen 
table in her mother’s home ; now it was certainly 
both a useful and ornamental piece of furniture 
ina home-like room. 

« About half way up each leg a groove had been 
made to allow a cord to be securely fastened 
around it. A piece of strong net-work nearly as 
large as the space inside the legs had been fast- 
ened to these cords. It was made of strong, 
coarse twine, in large meshes the Same as a 
hammock; this had been tightly drawn and 
painted a dark brown, the same shade as the 
table, and all had been given a coat of varnish. 
It made a most conyenient receptacle for papers 
and magazines. Brass rings for handles and a 
lock of hammered brass had been put on the 
drawer. The top was covered with ladies’ cloth, 
in dark green, drawn over the edge and tacked 
smoothly under, Its generous surface was a 
comfort to all who, in the evening, enjoyed the 
light from the rather low, brass lamp which 
adorned it, 

“The eagerness of the children to accompany 
us to spend the day with another cousin in this 
same town of W-—— ‘because they always had 
such a good time there,’ and their mother’s per- 
mission that they might do so, rather filled me 
with dismay. I knew that there were five child- 
ren where we were going and vivid recollections 
of other households, where the children had 
‘such good times,’ did not promise well for the 
peace of their elders. On our arrival, after 
pleasant greetings, the children one and all dis- 
appeared. In talking of old friends and com- 
paring recollections of this and that, the time 
passed quickly until the announcement of lunch- 
ton surprised us and I commenced to wonder 
where the children could be, for I knew that in 
this home recent losses had made economy a 
VoL. CXVII—No. 24. 
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necessity, and nurse-maid and nursery had been 
left with other luxuries, As we were leaving 
the dining-room, Effie said, ‘Rosamond, you 
must see the children,’ and she led the way into 
a back-hall, opened a door, and stepping down a 
step we found ourselves in a large, square room, 
built unto the main part of the house. It was 
lighted by windows on three sides and warmed by 
a coal-fire in a large grate on the fourth. Upon 
each side of the chimney were huge cupboards 
and in one corner was a smaller one with glass 
doors, containing a few plain, white dishes. 
The floor of the room was painted brown; a few 
squares of carpet here and there answered for 
rugs. Several rocking chairs, a number of low 
“stools, a large table in the centre of the room, 
and one or two low ones completed the furni- 
ture, except the place of honor in front of the 
fire, which was occupied by an old fashioned rock- 
ing settee, covered with a carriage rug. Here 
the children reigned supreme, and all their com- 
mon treasures were gathered, There were books 
on the tables, pictures on the walls—a few in 
frames—but mostly pasted on, Several families. 
of dolls had their homes in the lower part of the 
fire-place cupboard, horses were stabled under the 
tables and in one corner was a carpenter shop in 
miniature. At one window the fourteen-year-old 
daughter had her easel and paints, where she 
could keep a watch over the younger children.” 
My friend said, perhaps in answer to my look 
of surprise, pointing to the fire: «That is my 
children’s winter wardrobe. Last fall, after a 
deal of weighing of pro’s and con's, I decided 
that cloaks and suits should be handed down 
and the money saved, used to keep this room 
thoroughly warm all winter, the only requirement 
being that the children should take care of it and 
keep it in a certain degree of order themselves, 
failure being punished by closingthe room. On. 
high days tea is sometimes served here.” 





RECIPES. 
Pickled Peaches, Whole. 

Take ten pounds of fruit, pared ; four and a half 
pounds of loaf sugar ; one quart of vinegar; mace, 
cinnamon, and cloves to taste. Lay the peaches 
in the sugar for an hour ; drain off every drop of 
juice, and put over the fire with a cupful of 
water; boil until the scum ceases to rise; skim, 
put in the fruit, and boil five minutes; take out 
the peaches with a perforated skimmer, and 
spread upon dishes to cool; add the vinegar ard 
spices to the syrup, boil fifteen minutes longer, 
and pour over the fruit in glass jars, 
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Pickled Pears. 

Take half a peck of pears, half and quarter 
them, lay the pieces together, and pack them all 
closely in a preserving kettle. Add two ounces 
of cinnamon stick and half an ounce of cloves, 
two pounds of sugar, one pint of vinegar; cover 
them up, and set on a slow fire to boil. Boil 
down until thoroughly cooked, requiring two or 
three hours. Put ina stone jar and cover with 
white paper wet with brandy. 

Pickled Plums. 

Choose those which are ripe but not soft, pick 
them over, rejecting the specked and unsound, 
wash, and prick each three or four times with a 
large needle, For every four pounds of fruit take 
two pounds of sugar, and pack in the kettle in 
alternate layers. Heat slowly, keeping the kettle 
covered. Prepare the vinegar by allowing a 
aige coffee cupful of vinegar to four pounds of 
fruit, one dozen blades of mace, two sticks of 
cinnamon as leng as your finger, broken into 
short bits, and one dozen whole cloves. When 
the fruit fairly boils all over, stir gently, put in 
the spiced vinegar, boil three minutes, take out 
the plums with a pierced skimmer and lay on 
broad pans or dishes to cool. As the syrup 
exudes from them return to the kettle with the 
rest, When no more runs, pack the fruit care- 
fully in jars, boil the syrup hard for twenty-five 
minutes, and fill up the jars. Seal tightly. Should 
they show signs of working, within a few weeks, 
drain off the vinegar intoa kettle, bring to a boil, 
drop in the plums, heat five minutes, and return 
to the jars. 

Stuffed Peaches Pickled. 

Put the peaches in salt and water that will 
bear an egg, let them remain four or five days, 
or until they are tough. Cut the top part off and 
take out the stone, keeping the juice to cover 
them when they are stuffed. Of black and white 
mustard seed mixed take half a pound, a little 
scraped horseradish, one small onion minced 
fine, half a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper, half 


a teaspoonful of celery seed ; mix all with a little 
vinegar, and put it into the peaches; tie them 
up, and pour cold vinegar upon them; tie down 
the jar. This will fill three and a half dozen 
ordinary sized peaches. 


Stuffed Mango's. 


Gather small green cantaloupes when they are 
about as large as your fist; cut a little slice 
lengthwise out of each one, and take out all 
the seeds; then put the slice back and tie your 
mango up carefully with a thread; throw your 
cantaloupes into strong brine, in which you 
throw, also, all manner of vegetables fit for 


pickles—cucumbers, ground artichokes, little 
ears of corn, snap beans, green tomatoes, aspar- 
agus points, etc. Leave them in this brine 
month or six weeks, wash carefully to see that 
they do not become too soft; when you are ready 
to make your mango’s, take them out of the 
brine, lay them two or three days in fresh wa. 
ter to remove the salt; make a stuffing of grated 
horseradish, white and black mustard seed and 
celery seed, ground mustard mixed with vinegar, 
green tomatoes, cucumbers; in fact any of the 
vegetables you have had in pickle. It is best to 
prepare your onions a day or two in advance; 
slice them and pack them in salt to draw out all 
the water, then lay them in cold water to draw 


out the salt; cut them up with the stuffing, mix 


all well together and add some chopped red 
pepper pods; stuff your mango’s with this. Be 
careful to fit in the slices you cut out; pack them 
in a stone jar, fill up with the best vinegar; 
throw in a handful of allspice and cloves, anda 
whole red pepper; put a weight on your pickles 
to keep them under, cover your jar with a cloth 
covered with melted beeswax and rosin; let them 
stand six weeks before using. 

Picealilli. 

Take green tomatoes, chopped very fine; 
sprinkle well with salt, let it stand twenty-four 
hours, drain off, and put into a stone jar. Take 
about half the quantity of cucumbers, and the 
same of cabbage; after they are chopped, put 
into jars separately and cover with cold vinegar. 
Take about one-quarter as much white onions 
chopped, salt and pour boiling water on them; 
let them stand a few hours, drain off, and cover 
with vinegar as above. Let all remain several 
days in a cool place, then press very dry, and 
mix together. Add some yellow and black mus- 
tard seed, celery seed, and a bountiful supply of 
grated horseradish, with a few green peppers 
chopped fine. Take the best vinegar and about 
two pounds of brown sugar to each gallon. Boil 
it in part of the vinegar, skim well and pour 
over the whole, add as much cold vinegar as is 


required. 
Tomato Catsup. 

Take one bushel of tomatoes, wash and break 
up without removing the skins, and stew until 
soft; strain them through a fine wire sieve and 
add half a gallon of vinegar, one and a half 
pints of salt, two ounces of whole cloves, quarter 
of a pound of whole allspice, two ounces of 
cayenne pepper, three tablespoonfuls of black 
pepper and five heads of garlic, skinned and 
separated. Mix all together and boil about 
three hours, or until reduced to about one-half. 
Bottle without straining. 
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Double Pocket. 

GRO HIS isa most useful and handy accompani- 
A) ment to a shopping expedition, etc., and 
VS¥ can be made plain or elaborate as fancy 
dictates. Our illustrations show the outside and 
reverse view. Itis easily made and forms a most 


Fig. Land 2. 


acceptable gift to a friend. 

This can be made either in lace and silk, or in 
cashmere, lined with sateen or flannel, and orna- 
mented with a fancy galloon, or a silk and chenille 


fringe. Cut fhe material 32 inches long and 11 
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inches wide; the top or outside piece is left 
plain, whilst the back piece has, like a purse, two 
slits for each pocket, which measures 8 inches 
deep. The long breadth is folded shortways in 
two, and slightly plaited in the centre, under 
two small tabs, which are hidden under a smart 
tibbon and bow, arranged so as to forma loop or 
bracelet, to suspend to the arm. 
Fig. 3. Rack for Photographs, Cards 
or Letters. 
Nothing collects as rapidly as photos’, cards and 
letters, and the question frequently arises as to 


3 


4 


3 


where they shall be®placed so as to be conven- 
ient; hence, anything assisting that purpose is 
hailed with delight. The rack here given is 
very simple of construction and forms quite a 
pretty addition to a wall. Ifhung over a writing 
desk it forms a convenient receptacle for odds 
and ends kept for reference. 

This square is in bright colored plush, Roman 
sheeting or rep, and is crossed horizontally with 
graduated rows of tinsel galloon, which are 
secured perpendicularly with a few stitches at 
irregular distances, to allow cards or pictures 
to be slipped informally into any of the case- 
ments. A diagonal galloon also gives variety 
to the whole, and serves besides as a border to a 
triangular piece in embroidery, or some antique 
Cashmere lining and binding of 
MABEL WARE. 


material. 
woven galloon. 


Fig.4and5. Brush Bag. 

To find a gift appropriate for a gentleman is 
often a difficult task, the little novelty here given 
will therefore prove especially useful, combining 
beauty and utility together. A cardboard foun- 
is cut corresponding with the design 


dation 





5 
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given in Fig. 4. This cardboard foundation is 
covered in front with claret satin, and lined on 
the back with canvas. The embroidered parts 
on top are made of red plush edged with chenille. 
The bent up parts, which hold the brush, are 
draped with satin and edged like the top. The 
brush of rice straw, Fig. 5,is held together by 
double vandykes of red plush, mounted on card- 
board, on which an outline design has been 
embroidered in the same colors as on the top 
parts of the bag, and which are tied with a bow 
of red satin ribbons, mm, F. 


Traveller’s Hold-All. 
(See colored page in front part of book.) 

The model represents a useful addition toa 
traveller’s luggage, as so many really useful 
articles can be carried init. It can be made of 
serge, grey linen or cloth, is fifteen inches long, 
and sufficiently wide to lap over well. The 
hold-all is shown when completed, and two full 
sized embroidery designs of bands, suitable for 
working, are given upon the sheet. Each end 
is ornamented with the embroidery, which is 
done in silks and crewels. 


Fig. 6. Sofa Cushion. 
A soft cushion, stuffed with down or feathers, 
is always useful in a large chair or upon a 
lounge; many a weary head or back has felt the 
grateful relief of having something soft to repose 
against. Don’t fill your cushion full and hard ; 


the old time ones resembled 
bricks as much as anything, and 
were wisely banished by the 
present generation. Make your 
case of muslin, not ticking, and 
fill it only sufficiently to be soft 
and pliable. Our model is made 
of blue plush, embroidered 
with silver thread and cord, and 
edged with silver cord and blue 
silk and silver tassels on the 
four corners. The backis lined 
with blue surah. 


To Save Paints and 
Brushes. 


Amateur painters are often 
very careless as to the econom- 
ical use of their paints and the 
preservation of their brushes, 
The best and most experienced 
artists, however, do not hesitate 
to take heed of small things, 
One of the leading art teachers 
of Philadelphia instructs his pupils, in preparing 
their palettes, to squeeze out from their tubes no 
more of any particular pigment than they posi- 
tively need, saying that every drop of paint wasted 
aids so much in destroying the possibility of a 
beautiful picture. If more paint be required at 
any time, it is easy enough to take a little more 
from a tube; but once out and not needed, it is 
impossible to put it back again. But paint left 
upon a palette, after painting, need not always be 
thrown away, Scrape up the unmixed or un- 
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injured masses of color carefully with the palette- 
knife, lay them in the bottom of a deep soup 
plate, and pour clean water over the whole, 
Nearly all of the paints ordinarily used can be 
kept for days in this way, the water merely serv- 
ing to exclude the air, Yet the average teacher 
will tell his students that it is impossible to 
save paint. 

Another way is to have close at hand, while 
painting, a number of little panels—the lids of 
cigar-boxes will do—as they are likely to be 
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well seasoned wood. Daub upon these all the 
paint left, as the ground-work of little pictures, 
which can later be finished up exquisitely and 
framed. Of course, the design will be sketched 
out rudely at first—-lay on all the refuse blue in 
the upper part for future sky, all the green in 
the middle for trees, all the brown in the lower 
part for ground, etc. When you come to finish 
the little picture carefully, you will be surprised 
tosfind how much is already done, almost liter- 


ally before you knewit. From the foregoing 
you can see that it pays to have several pictures, 
even more pretentious ones, on hand at once— 
the same tints may be required in all—so you 
may go from one,to another, and use up all your 
colors. 

After using the palette, it should be thor- 
oughly cleansed with turpentine rubbed over its 
surface with a large, soft rag, preferably white 
muslin. By this means paint need not be per- 
mitted to dry upon the palette, discoloring it, 
and preparing the way for subsequent difficulty 
in removing the stains. Brushes should never 
be left dirty one instant longer than possible. 
They should be thoroughly rubbed with strong 
soap and water while the paint is still damp 
upon them, until every hair is perfectly clean. 
Then they must be wiped dry with a soft rag. 
Next, the careful artist smoothes every brush into 
shape, and puts it into his mouth long enough to 
moisten it; sufficient to keep it so temporarily at 
least. Then he winds around it an end of cot- 
ton or linen thread, tying the hairs in place, so 
that, when dry, the brush will appear like a new 
one. Any amateur trying this method of pre- 
serving brushes will find that he or she need not 
purchase half a dozen fresh ones every time a 
new subject is begun. 

By the exercise of a little care the same paint- 
ing outfit may be kept in good order and almost 
intact for years. MARGARET B. HARVEY. 
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Our Arm=Chair. 


OCTOBER. 


Y the time this reaches our readers, 






even the most “devoted lovers of 
mountain rusticity or seashore, will 
be back in city houses 
or the pleasant country 
homes, preparing for the winter’s duties or 
Home festivities will come under 
discussion, and the first one, All-Halloween, 
forins the subject of a good story in this number. 
Halioween’s sports are too well known to need 
description here, but for all of our readers who try 
the “ charms ” we wish the best of omens and their 
speedy fulfilment. This sweet autumn weather 
warns us that the year is drawing to a close ; yet 
all the bright features promised for the magazine 
have been provided, and there is a prospect for 
even better things inthe future. On our part, we 
intend there shall be nothing to mar our rela- 
tions with our friends and subscribers—there 
are no decoy numbers with GopgEy. As an 
earnest of how far we discharge our promises 


pleasures. 


to do more than announced, we try to see how 
far ahead each succeeding number can be to 
that of its predecessor. The magazine is brim- 
ful of pleasant reading upon matters useful, in- 
structive and interesting; the latest and most 
desirable fashions, pretty conceits in patterns for 
fancy work and useful garments, valuable recipes, 
hints for home comfort, etc. It is frequently a 
source of wonder to our readers where we ob- 
tain this ever fresh budget of delightful informa- 
tion, but each month it is just as new and accept- 
able as ever, and we still, with our extended 
influence in this and foreign countries, feel equal 
to any demands made upon us. The list of 
contributors as already engaged for the coming 
year (and we are in treaty with many others) 
cannot be rivaled. The articles in hand, and 
those in preparation, we venture to say cannot 
fail to give satisfaction to every one. We have 
assembled around usa corps of American and 
foreign writers whose efforts are eagerly sought 
after. Independent of the stories in the differ- 
ent departments, there is always found instruc- 
tion and information from the most gifted women 
in the land. We also ask a comparison between 
the fashions we publish and those of any other 
magazine. Ours are the latest, truest and best 
colored. 


up clubs for 1889 for the best fashion magazine 


. . . ‘ 
It is time now to commence making 


in America—GopDEy’s LApDy’s Book. The club 
rates are no higher than other periodicals, and 
you get more than a cheap magazine can afford 
to give. Ladies, you will find very little trouble 
to get up a club; send for our prospectus at 
once. We see no reason why we should not 
have at least fifty subscribers in every post-office 
town in the United States, and but for the fact 
that there are so many borrowers, we no doubt 
would have that number. Try what you can do 
to bring the best ladies’ fashion magazine within 
the reach of all. 





BOOK TABLE. 

“Miss MIDDLETON’s Lover.” By Laura 
Jean Libbey. Published by the American News 
Company, New York, N. Y. Paper. Price, 25 
cents. 

An exciting story well told. How the heroine 
was separated from her husband immediately 
after the wedding ceremony, and the complica- 
tions arising therefrom forms a pleasing book, 
not too sensational to be read with interest. 

‘“‘FROM EIGHTEEN TO TWENTY.” A novel, 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 

The author isa society girl, whose name is 
not given to the public. The story is an account 
of the young dedutante’s two years in society. 
The book is spicy, the end proving that love 
sometimes has more attractions than wealth. 

« LACONISMS.” By J. M. P. Otts, D.D.. LL.D. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

A collection of thoughts from different sources 
put into words by the author. A valuable book, 
containing many beautiful expressions worthy of 
a high position. 

“BENEDICTA.” By Mrs. Alfred Phillips. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Lippincott’s series of select novels. 
Paper. Price, 25 cents. 

A bright, attractive book, with a truly lovely 
heroine, who proves what stuff a woman can be 
made of. 

«A VIRGINIA INHERITANCE.” By Edmund 
Pendleton. Published by D. Appleton and 
Company, New York, N. Y. 

This is a charming contrast study of Southern 


and New York life and character. The author 
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shows himself thoroughly at home in Southern 
society, sketching it with the dash and decision 
of perfect familiarity. The sketch has a bright 
coloring, and the final sentence is a positive 
stroke of genius. The book deserves widespread 
popularity, and will well repay perusal. 


‘““NINETTE.” By the author of “Vera.” Pub- 
lished by D. Appleton and Company, New York, 
N.Y. Comprises No, 7 of Town and Country 
Library. Price, 50 cents, 

A story of peasant life, with a well woven 
plot, carried out with interest until the end. 


“THE RIsg OF SILAS LAPHAM.” By W. D. 
Howells. Published by Ticknor and Company, 
Boston, Mass, Price, 50 cents. 

“The Rise of Silas Lapham” is a noble and 
vivid work, with rare flashes of modern humor, 
and frequent episodes of amazing pathos, It is 
the fortieth volume of Ticknor’s Paper Series, 
which has been one of the greatest successes in 
the American publishing trade. 

“A MEXICAN GIRL.” By Frederick Thicks- 
ton. Published in Ticknor’s Paper Series, by 
Ticknor and Company, Boston, Mass. Price, 
50 cents. 

The scene is laid in that picturesque region 
of the Southwest, along the frontiers of New 
Spain, where the Mexican and American waves 
of immigration meet and mingle. Many of the 
word-paintings in this charming romance are of 
wonderful vigor and verisimilitude, and repro- 
duce the wild and impressive scenes with mar- 
velous force. The character drawing is also 
excellent, and develops new types in literature. 

“THE Boston Tea Party.” _ Illustrated. 
Revised and adopted from Henry C. Watson. 
Published by Lee and Shepard, 1o Milk Street, 
Boston, Mass, For sale by J. B, Lippincott Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 35 cents, 

As a book to interest young people in the story 
of the American Revolution, it is attractive and 
educating, and it will easily enough take a high 
place as one of the shining volumes in the popu- 
lar series of classics Lee and Shepard are now 
publishing, 

“ MEXICO: PICTURESQUE, POLITICAL, PRo- 
GRESSIVE.” By Mary Elizabeth Blake and Mar- 
garet F. Sullivan. Published by Lee and Shep- 
ard, 10 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. For sale by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $1.25. 


Mexico, we are told is “a country picturesque 


One volume, cloth. 


beyond description, and beautiful beyond belief, 


with traditions of the past to interest the anti- 
quarian, and problems of the future to occupy 
the professionist, with the fascinations of a strange 
tongue and a strange people, and with that inde- 
finable charm which those indolent lotos-eating 
lands exercise always over the sterner and colder 
nature of the Northman.” The keen analysis of 
the habits and characteristics of the people, the 
story of how they live, the description of their 
houses and of the manner in which they conduct 
their domestic affairs, are exceedingly interesting. 
The authors also treat of the manner of dress and 
personal appearance of the people, of the social 
condition of the women, of the industries of the 
country, methods of business, railroads, agricul- 
ture, form of government, courts of law, eminent 
men, literature; in fact, everything which goes 
to make up the history—domestic, governmental, 
literary, political and economic—of a people who 
have more than once shaken off the yoke of their 
oppressors, and taken new departures on the high- 
way of progress and civilization. The book fills 
an empty space in the history of a people of whom 
we are none too well informed, 

« BEWITCHED BY LOUIS PENDLETON.” No. 10, 
Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 

The story is laid in Florida; the scenes are 
vividly portrayed and are exciting without being 
sensational. 

“‘MADAME SiLva.” By M. G. McClelland. 
No. 11, Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 

This book treats of the occult sensational ; it 
is capitally worked up, with an unexpected, strong 
finale. It has the merit of compelling the readers 
attention to the end with unabated interest. 

«© Two GENTLEMEN OF GOTHAM.’ ’ ByC.&C, 
No. 12, Cassell’s Sunshine Series. « 

A clever sketch of New York scenes and peo- 
ple. The authors are two men who understand 
what they have seen and write about. 

« THE TRAGEDY OF BRINKWATER.” By Martha 
Livingston Moodey. No. 13, Cassell’s Sunshine 
Series. The above series are issued weekly by 
Cassell & Company, Limited, 104 and 106 
Fourth Avenue, New York. For sale by J. l. 
Lippincott Company, Philadelphia. 
cents each. 

A story of continuous interest until the final 
when the mystery of « THE TRAGEDY OF BRINK 
WATER ” is revealed. 

“My AUNT’s WATCH MAKING.’ 
Authors. No. 26, Cassel’s Rainbow Series, Pul 
lished by Cassel and Company, Limited, 104 and 
106 Fourth Avenue, New York. Price, 50 cents. 


Price, 50 


’ 
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A collectio: of short stories by different 
authors, the opcning one from which the title is 
derived being the best. 


Mrs. Emma D. E, N. Southworth’s most pop- 
ular copyright novel, “THE MAIDEN WIDow,” 
has just been issued by her publishers, T. B, 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, to sell at the 
exceedingly low price of twenty-five cents a copy, 
retail. “THE MAIDEN WIDOW” is one of the 
most popular novels ever written by Mrs. South- 
worth ; and, as it has never before been published 
or sold under one dollar and a half a copy, this 
edition must have an enormous sale, as it is one 
of the largest and cheapest books for the 
price ever published. Copies will be sent per 
mail, everywhere, on remitting price to her 
publishers. 

«IN THE SICK Room.” By Elisabeth Robin- 
son Scovil. Published by Clark W. Bryan & Co. 
(Good Housekeeping Press) Springfield, Mass. 
Price, 50 cents. 

This book gives many useful hints and sugges- 
tions for the sick-room. The author is a gradu- 
ate of the Boston Training School for Nurses, 
and speaks of things that she knows. The book 
is one that should be in every home where the 
comfort of an invalid is considered. 

The midsummer holiday number of 7ie Cos- 
mopolitan (for August) is the strongest number 
ever published by that bright young magazine. 
The magazine has now every appearance and 
assurance of success, being managed by a com- 
bination of publishers who represent a half mil- 
lion of capital, while its editorial conduct re- 
mains the same. There will be no change in its 
style or policy except to make it still more crisp 
and journalistic, keeping it entirely distinct 
from the other magazines. There certainly is 
room for such a monthly, and the people are 
bound to recognize its merits because of its un- 
paralleled cheap price. 


The last work of the lamented E. P. Roe was 
to write the final chapter of his novel, “Miss 
Lou,” now running in this magazine. Only a 
few weeks before he had made a special journey 
south to collect material for the accurate conclu- 
sion of this story, reviewing the scenes he had 
witnessed during the war as chaplain of a New 
York regiment. With his usual industry, he had 
written every morning on the story, and on July 
I9th the last chapter was done. That evening, 
as he was reading from his favorite Hawthorne 
to a parler full of friends, he was suddenly 
seized with reuralgia of the heart; and in half 
an hour the :obust author had finished his own 
life’s story. Mr. Roe was in the ripe maturity 
of his powers, and repeatedly pronounced “ Miss 


Lou” “the most dramatic story I ever wrote,” 
The readers of Zhe Cosmopolitan, therefore, 
have the uncommon privilege of getting the 
crowning touches of America’s most popular 
novelist. The story will run several months 
longer. 

The fourth article in the Railway series now 
appearing in Scribner's Magazine will be contrib. 
uted to the September number by General Horace 
Porter, who writes of Railway Passenger Traul, 
giving much entertaining information in regard 
to the origin and development of sleeping, parlor 
and dining cars, and vestibuled trains. General 
Porter’s narrative is enriched by his unusual fac. 
ulty of bringing out the most interesting and 
striking features of the subject. He will also 
touch upon the question of car-couplers, steam- 
heating, switches, checks, immigrant transporta- 
tion, and ratio of accidents. 

Although Harfer’s Magazine for September 
is a fall number, there are no signs about it of 
turning in the sear and yellow leaf. On the 
contrary, all the leaves retain the vigor and 
freshness of summer to a degree that is simply 
fascinating. The fancies of all classes of readers 
are catered to—people of sentiment, practical, 
common-sense people, lovers of fun, lovers of 
fiction, and lovers of fair women and brave men. 
These, and more too, will find articles to interest 
them in this number. Artistically, the September 
Harper’s is of marked excellence. E. A. Abbey's 
«“ Harvest-Home” drawings, one of which is used 
as a frontispiece, reach the high-water mark of 
perfection in their line. 

The Art Review, July-August, 1888. George 
F. Kelly, Publisher, 31 E. 17th St., New York, 
N.Y. 

This magazine is issued bi-monthly. Price, 
$1.50 per number, or $7.50 per year. It cone 
tains some beautiful illustrations with descrip- 
tions of the same, and many articles dear to the 
lovers of art. It is elegantly gotten upin regard 
to paper and typography. 

Music from The Newhall & Evans Music Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio: 

“THE TEMPERANCE SHIP Is ComING IN.” 
Words by Rev. J. E. Rankin, D,D, Music by 
W. H. Pontius, 

«“Dinc-Donc.” Waltz Song. Words by Wm. 
Young. Music by Daniel McCabe. Waltz ar- 
ranged by Frank L. Bristow. 

«SLEEP, My BaBy, SLEEP.” Ballad. Words 
by Harry Palmer. Music by Wm. S. Baxter. 

«“THERE’S BUT ONE PAIR OF STOCKINGS TO 
MEND To-NIGHT.”? Words and music by James 
E. Stewart. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 

The leading woman physician in England, 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, is said to have an in- 
come of $50,000 a year from her practice. 

The India Office, in London, has in prepara- 
tion for publication a catalogue of the Sanscrit 
manuscripts in the library of the office. 

Dowager Empress Victoria of Germany will 
reside for some months with Queen Victoria in 
England, and eventually take up her residence 
with her eldest daughter in Saxe-Meiningen. 

Mrs, Mary D. Lowman, who has lately been 
elected Mayor of Oskaloosa, Kan., is a Pennsyl- 
vanian, and was bern in Philadelphia, but has 
lived in Kansas for twenty years. She is a 
Republican and a Presbyterian. 

Munemitsu Mutsu, the new Japanese Minister, 
who has just reached Washington, is accompa- 
nied by his daughter, who is said to be a beauti- 
ful young woman. Washington society has a 
novelty in the person of a Japanese belle. 

The friends of the late Mrs. Craik, the author 
of “John Halifax, Gentleman,” have determined 
to erect a memorial to her in Tewkesbury Ab- 
bey, Tewkesbury, in the form of a marble me- 
dallion. 

Miss Helen Blanchard, of Philadelphia, is the 
possessor of a very large fortune, which she de- 
tives from her invention of the “ over and over” 
attachment for sewing machines. She borrowed 
at exorbitant interest the money necessary to 
pay for her Patent Office fees, and now enjoys 
an income that is exceeded by that of but few 
women in this city of rich spinsters. 

The latest boy preacher has appeared in Vin- 
cennes, Ind. His name is Pascal Porter, and 
he is only twelve years of age. He wears knee- 
breeches, black stockings and the regulation 
suit of black. He has black eyes, black hair, 
and his weight is seventy-five pounds. In the 
pulpit he manifests no fear, and delivers care- 
fully finished sermons on orthodox subjects to 
large congregations. A good many people have 
come to see him out of curiosity, and have been 
amazed at his precocity. 

A Swiss engineer has proposed a scheme for 
Supplying Paris with water from Lake Neut- 
chatel at an estimated cost of £20,000,000. The 
aqueduct required would be 312 miles long, 22 
miles of which would be a tunnel through the 

ura Mountains. As the lake is 1620 feet above 
the average level of the streets of Paris, the 
Scheme includes a plan for using the surplus 
head to furnish power. 


Miss Agnata Frances Ramsay, the young Eng- 
lish lady who took the foremost rank in the 
classical tripos at Cambridge last year, is pre- 
paring a new translation of ‘‘ Herodotus.” Miss 
Ramsay comes from a race of classical cholars, 
her father, Sir James Ramsay having taken a 
double first at Oxford; her uncle, Dr. George 
G. Ramsay, occupying the chair of professor of 
Latin at Glasgow University, and her great- 
uncle being the author of Ramsay's “Roman 
Antiquities.” 

A Brooklyn woman is an undertaker and em- 
balmer. It was her husband’s business, and she 
took it up after his death, and is making money 
at it. The windows of her establishment do 
not display the usual mortuary emblems, but 
are full of flowering plants instead. 

Mme. Daudet, Alphonse Daudet’s wife, who 
is beccming known to the literary world as 
«Karl Sterne,” is credited with adding much to 
her husband’s reputation by her taste and good 
judgment. He reads all his works aloud to 
her for her criticism, before publishing them. 

Mr. Rider Haggard is off to Iceland to collect 
material for another of his wonderful romances. 
It will certainly be a change of scene from the 
sun-browned plains of Southern Africa, and a 
change of climate for the author, which we can 
only hope will have only beneficial results. 

The Empress of Russia has a houseful of 
seamstresses, yet makes nearly all the clothing 
for her youngest children, and takes their new 
hats to pieces and trims them over to suit her 
own taste. She is expert with he needle, and 
makes beautiful embroidery 

The dramatic version of * he,’ upon which 
Mr. Haggard and Mr. Edward Rose were en- 
gaged, has been postponed, owing to managerial 
difficulties. The ideal Ayesha in appearance is 
decidedly Miss Julia Neilson, who, having been 
trained asa singer, would be able to do mest 
effectively one of those wild and beautiful chants 
that give such a strange charm to the book, The 
setting would be a delightful task for some fore 
tunate musician, albeit an exceedingly difficult 
one. 

Mme. Adam sent a circular letter to the 
French journals to propose the return to Russia 
of the Sphinx taken at Sebastopol, now at the 
flower garden entrance of the Tuilléries, and of 
the Cross of St. Vladimir, which is in the Cluny 
Museum. 

“Miss Linda Gilbert,” says the Boston Ad- 
vertiser, “has established twenty-two libraries 

‘ 
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in the prisons of different States, and found 
employment for 6,000 ex-convicts, and yet the 
name of the most pleasure-chasing society woman 
in the country is made more familiar to the 
average newspaper reader than is that of Miss 
Gilbert.” 

Karl Muth, a watchmaker of Saxony, Ger- 
many, has a penchant for making lockets and 
sending them to distinguished people. These 
lockets are made of German pfennig pieces, that 
are about two-thirds the size of a copper cent. 
He inserts the miniature of the person he pro- 
poses to honor in one of these tiny coins, and 
Herr Muth has letters of ac- 
knowledgment from crowned heads and others; 


sends it to him, 


among the number one from President Cleveland, 
whom he honored with one of his pfennig 
lockets. 

The house-to-house milliner is having a boom 
in New York. In response to the demand for 
them two millinery schools run by modistes who 
originally learned their trade abroad, have 
sprung up, and havea good number of pupils 
The girls who learn the trade range from 
eighteen years old to twenty-five. They give 
three months or thereabouts to diligent practice 
under training. Some of them fail entirely, for 
only a girl with a touch of the artist in her can 
bea milliner; but others succeed. When they 
are equipped they find circles of employers 


each. 


waiting for them, and they go from house to 
house, like the peripatetic dressmaker, doing up 
the family millinery by the day. It is an im- 
mense saving when the results are satisfactory, 
for they charge $2 to $4 for time in which to 
concoct four or five $30 or $50 creations, and 
some of the more clever are establishing very 
well paying lines of patronage. 


What the Press Says of Us. 

Gobey’s Lapy’s Book for August is an ex- 
ceedingly breezy and brilliant one, and will be 
found delightful reading for summer days. There 
are several sparkling love stories, a choice store 
of original poetry, and a variety of valuable arti- 
cles on subjects of importance to lady readers. 
The price of this highly-prized journal is only 
two dollars a year.— News L’ Original, Ontario. 

GovEy’s for August is a highly readable and 
entertaining number. We do not see how any 
lady cin do without this favorite and valuable 
magazine? It is pure and bright, full of all that 
a lady wants to know. It is attractive with stories, 
historical papers, choice poetry, and a vast fund 
of information about fashions, home decoration 
and domestic management. The artistic illus- 
trations are first class—Lemocrat, Topeka, Kan. 
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GoDEyY’s LADy’s Book issues its August num 
ber with a full variety of all that the ladies want 
for summer reading. The stories this month are 
admirable; the poetry choice, and the illustrations 
artistic. This magazine is not only a fashign 
guide, but a help to home management and prac. 
tical usefulness. Under the present management 
its popularity is greater than ever.— Gazette, Mil- 
ford, Mass. 

GoDEy’s LADy’s Book is always a very ac 
ceptable visitor to ladies, and there are number- 
less households in which it is looked forward to 
every month with the greatest pleasure. The last 
number is rich in its illustrations and excellent in 
its reading matter. The frontispiece is particu- 
larly fine. Lhe fashion plates are well supple- 
mented by the fashion notes. The stories are very 
readable,— Yournal, Port Chester, N. Y, 

GopEy’s LADy’s Book for August is an excel- 
lent number. The frontispiece, “‘ Hide-and-Seek,” 
is above the average of magazine illustrations in 
design and finish, The regular musical selection, 
“The Village Musicians,” is charming. The 
August number of the good old magazine will be 
welcome to many homes in this city and country. 
—Herald, Dayton, Ohio. 

GopEy’s Lapy’s Book for August contains 
a pleasant variety of light literature. The 
illustrations are beautiful and artistic. -We 
find some very entertaining stories; notably, 
“Sub Rosa” and “Two Harvard Tramps.” 
Bartro’s “ Summer Letters” are well spiced with 
fun. There will be more of them next month. 
The practical « Aunt Jane” gives the girls some 
valuable suggestions with regard to the care of 
house plants, bread-making, etc. There is alsoa 
choice selection of original poetry, and a vast 
fund of information about dressmaking, shop- 
ping, domestic management and home decora- 
tion.—Saturday Evening Fost, Burlington, Lowa. 

The last number of GoDEY’s LADy’s Book has 
come. How can any lady do without this fa- 
vorite and valuable magazine ? It is pure and 
bright; full of all that a lady wants to know. It 
is attractive with stories, historical papers, choice 
poetry, and a vast fund of information about 
fashions, home decoration, and domestic man- 
agement. Under new management, it is gaining 
in popularity every month,—Detruit Commercial 
Aavertiser, Detroit, Mich. 

GoDEY’s LabDy’s Book. — After fifty-eight 
years of existence, this oldest ladies’ magazime 
on the continent of America still keeps up it 
standard of excellence. The “editor exhibits 
most wonderful tact in the management. The 
articles are most interesting. — Zhe venimg 
Guide, Port Hope, Ont. 
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GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 


pore. DOCTORS AGREE 
PP => | ~ That the most successful com- 


> 
. bination of the virtues of 
purely vegetable cathartics is 
contained in 


Ayer’s Pills. 


The absolute freedom from Cal- 
omel or any dangerous drug 
commends them for family use, 
and their sugar-coating makes 
them pleasant to take. 


The various disorders of the Stomach, 
Liver, and Bowels have no more reliable 
remedy. In all cases where a prompt, 
safe, and effective cathartic is needed, 
these pills are unequalled. Among the 
complaints for which Ayer’s Pills are 
especially recommended are Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Dyspepsia, Gout, 
Jaundice, Piles, Rheumatism, and Sick 
Headache. 

Dr. George T. Spencer, Unity, N. H., 
considers Ayer’s Cathartic Pills far 
superior to any others known to the 
medical profession. Dr. M. A. Gregg, 
Beam’s Mills, N. C., prescribes Ayer’s 
Pills in his practice and unhesitatingly 
= 5 pronounces them the best cathartic in 
use. Dr. J. O. R. Stetson, Pittsburgh, Pa., believes Ayer’s Pills to be the safest 
and best medicine known for that large variety of disorders where a cathartic is 
required. Dr. T. E. Hastings, Baltimore, Md., regards Ayer’s Pills as indispen- 
sable to the successful treatment of bilious and liver disorders. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Dr. J, C. Ayer & Co, Lowell, Mass, Sold by all Dealers in Medicines, 
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THE OLD DOCTORS 


Drew blood, modern doctors cleanse it; hence the increased demand for 
Alteratives. It is now well known that most diseases are due, not to 
over-abundance, but to impurity, of the Blood; and it is equally well at- 
tested that no blood medicine is so efficacious as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 

‘‘T find Ayer’s Sarsaparilla to be an admirable remedy for the cure of blood 
diseases. I prescribe it, and it does the work every time.”—E. L. Pater, M. D., 
Manhattan, Kansus. 


; , 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 
PREPARED BY DR. J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 

Sold by Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 


aco HOCOLATE 
ee F RYS COCOA. 


(Bristol and London, Eng.) 
PU RE—NUTRITIOUS—ECONOMICAT 
SAMPLE PACKAGES & VALUABLE REC EIP T BOOK 
ADDRESS: FREE OF POSTAGE. 
DANIEL BROWNE, New York. N. ¥. 


In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODE Y <1. \DY's S s BOOK. 
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If you Value 


| Clean Homes 
nd OleanClothe 


If you have any feeling for the pon 
| ! souls who make them so, lighten thei 
%'] tasks by supplying them with 


Pyle’s Pearline Washing Compound. 


You will have better results, happier servants—they will have more time for rest orothe 
work. Your clothes will not be rubbed to pieces. You will not be under any increas 
expense, and you will have taught your help to use their heads in the right direetia 
rather than their muscle in the wrong. Give Pearline a fair trial zéthout soap ora 
Other preparation. Millions are usingit. Beware of imitations and peddlers. 
Sold everywhere. Pearline is manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New Yor. 


go ompstas 


Bright's Disease, the Uric Acid Diathesis, Gout, Rheumatic Got, 
—.-.. Rheumatism, Nervous Dyspepsia, &c., &c. 


Dr. Wm. A. Hammond, of New York, Surgeon-General of U. S. Army (Retired), Professor of Diseases of the Mind ad 
Nervous System in the University of New York, &c. 

__“T have for some time made use of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in cases of affections of the NERVOUS 
SYSTEM complicated with BRIGHT’S DISEASE OF THE KIDNEYS, or with a GOUTY DIATHESIS.- Ti 
results have been eminently satisfactory. Lithia has for many years been a favorite remedy with me in like cases, 
the Buffalo Water certainly acts better than any extemporancous solution of the Lithia Salts, and is, moreover, 
borne by the Stomach. I also often prescribe it in those cases of CEREBRAL HYPER/EMIA, resulting from ow: 
mental work—in which the condition called NERVOUS DYSPEPSIA exists—and generally with marked 


Dr. Thomas H. Buckler, of Paris, France, Suggester of Lithia as a Solvent for Uric Acid. 

“‘ Nothing I could say would add to the well-known reputation of the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER. [hare 
frequently used it with good results in URIC ACID DIATHESIS, RHEUMATISM and GOUT, and with this 
object I have ordered it to Europe from Coleman & Rogers, of Baltimore. Lithia is in no form so val 
where it exists in the Carbonate, Nature’s mode of solution and division in water which has passed t 
Lepedolite and Spondumine mineral formations. 

Dr. Aires i. om fa of Pathology and Practical Medicine in the Medical Department of the University of tt 
‘ity of New York, &c. 

‘* For the jos four years I have used the BUFFALO LITHIA WATER in the treatment of Chronic INTER 
STITIAL NEPHRITIS [third stageof BRIGHT’S DISEASE] occurring in GOUTY and RHEUMATIC subjects 
with marked benefit. In all GOUTY and RHEUMATIC AFFECTIONS, I regard it as highly efficacious.” 


Water in Cases of One Dozen Half-Gallon Bottles, $5 per Case at the Springs. 


THOMAS F. GOODE, Proprietor, 


BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, VIRGINIA. 
In writing to Advertisers, please mention GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 
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“ Anchor” 
Stone | 
Building | 
Blocks, 


real stone, 
|. three wyT 


ults. 

For $1.75 or 
$2.00 a good 
; = z i average box. | 
yes for Descriptive Gieueaah sent post-free, to 


F. AD. RICHTER & CO., 
310 Broadway, New York. 


RELIEF AT LAST! | 


TRADE [G@. XD.] MARE. 


CALUMET | 
CORSET CLASP. 


NO MORE STRAINING. 


Unfasten Your Corset Standing or | 
Sitting. 







































No Bruised Hands. Press Protected by 
Elastic Strap. 
Recommended by Ladies, Physicians and Nurses. 


Insist upon poring it in your Corsets. Send 
for sample 25 cents. 
HAFF & WALBRIDCE, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
76 LEONARD ST.,‘N. ¥. 
Ww AR by all DE 





Ladies ani Misses to do Crochet ~~ at 
NTED home, city or country. Steady Work. 
WA! LACE MANUFACTURING. CO., 218 Btate 8t., Chicago, 
Il. Be sure to mention Gopgy's Lapy's Boox 
are the BEST. 








PEERLESS DYES SOLD BY DRUGGISTs. 
LADY AGENTS ca", secure | 


g employment at $50 to oy per 
ar selling Queen City Sup- 

rters. Sample outfit free, 
Address Cincinnati Suspender 
Co.,11 E.Ninth St..Cincinnati.o. 








DURKEE Ss 


GAU NTLETBRAND. 


x" SPICES 
& MUSTARD. 


SOLD ONLY IN FULL WEIGHT SEALED PACKAGES. | 


Guaranteed absolutely pure, and warranted to excel 
all others in Strength, richness, flavor and cleanliness. 





SALAD 
DRESSING | 











Brown's French Dressing. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST PRIZE AND. 
ONLY 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. ° 
samme Award New Orleans Sageiina. 


AAPL 








=. é iE Eon 
ae PeVIOLAC REAM 
Se aAy Without piney positively Hy 


See Pimples and bicmishes of the 

. ian? skin. Is not a wash or powder 

| & At to cover Compete, LA a remedy 
cure, rugeists secure mm. 

: YG BITTNER & Co., Toledo, O 












STEEL PEN 





Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal- 
ers throughout, the World. 


The favorite Numbers for Ladies’ 
— G' sare No. 170 (Ladies’ Pen) ‘and No. 
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FINEST 
TONE 


EMERSON ges. ORK 
EVERY PIANO ee MATERIALS 


ase, PIANDS 


SEND FOR 
GATALOGUE. 
EMERSON PIANO CoS OSTONMASS, 
SPECIAL TO LADIES. 
FREE! Full description of Garnier’s Tailor 
»s System of Dress-cutting. Can be 
learned at her own home by any lady that can 
read, Teaches how to cut every garment worn 
to Fit Perfectly without change of seam. Every 
lady wantsit. Agents Wanted in every city and 
town in the U.S. to teach this system, Salary or 
commission paid, Send for terms to Agents, 
Address; . J. GARNIER & CO., Inventors, 
536 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Reference: German National Bank, 


| SF DORADRESSSHIELDS 


oe -ARE THE BEST 'NTHE ORLD 


AH.BRINKMANN &CO.BALTIMORE.M® | SAMPLE PAIR 30C 


JO, STOUT. PEOPLE. 


Advice Free HOW TO R GHT an 
nently cure OBESITY. On!ysure method. Starvation Diet 
and nauseous drugs unnecess - New Treatise, with full 
instructions HOW TO ACT, sent free on application. Ad- 
dress: E, K. LYNTON 19 Park Place, New York, 

































The Largest Establishment in the Wortd 
for their Treatment, Facial Develop 
ment, Hair and Scalp, Superfluous 
Hair, Birth Marks, Moles, Warts, 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 
Acne, Pimples, Black Heads, Scars, 
Pitting, etc., and their treatment. 
Send 1Octs. for book of 125 pages, 
treating on 25 skin imperfections, 
th edition revised and illustrated, 
y Dr. JOHN H. WOODBURY, 

87 North Pearl St., Albany, N. Y. 
Inventor of Facial Appliances, Springs, ete 
Six Parlors ; three for Ladies, Established 1870 


PEERLESS DYES 2335000" 


NIVALIS 


Cosmetic for a beautiful complexion. Guar- 
anteed to be perfectly harmless; recommended by 
the Medical Profession, and warranted to remove 
Tan, Freckles, Moth Patches, Sunburn, Pim- 
ples, etc. Cures Salt Rheum and Erysipelas. 
A Medicine for the Skin. Price, 50 cents. 
ST. JOHN & CO., 
317 Sixth Avenue, New York 





Are the BEr'. 
SOLD BY DRUGGIsTs. 











FACIAL BLEMISHE>d. | 





ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH 
The shells of the ocean yield no pearl that can 

exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 

with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT. 


Which hardens and invigorates the GU MS, pug 
fies und perfumes the BREATH, beautifies @ 
preserves the TEETH, trom youth to old age, 


One bottle of Sozodont will last six months. 


OEDEESS as 


My New Self-Attaching Dress Stays fasten them- 
selves firmly to the dress-lining, so as never to werk 
loose. Nosewing. Noriveting. Only the touch of @ 
hotiron. Save time, money, labor and worry. Send 
25c. for sample doz. THOS. P. TAYLOB, Bridgeport, Cons. 


TO 8s A DAY. Samples worth $150. 
$5 EE. Lines not under horses feet. Write, 
BREWSTER SAFETY REIN HOLDER CO.,Holly, Mick. 

















SEE HERE ] Why not save one-half on 1000 useful 
* Articles? Send for Catalogue. Big 
pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago. 












Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Seale Co.,Quiney, lil. 
INDELIBLE 
THE OLDEST 


PAYSONS INK feos 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 








MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS 


GRATEFUL~COMFORTING. 


COCO 








BLACK | VIOLET 





IN K PINK | RED | GREEN 








You can make it yourself without the slightest trouble, and ata 
saving of 200 per cent, with WALPOLE INK PO 
which will yield several quarts of the best Ink in the world. 
Package of either color 25 cents. Liberal discount in large pack- 
ages to parties desiring to make Ink for sale. Used extensi by 
Schools, Banks, Merchants, and Blank Book Manufacturerss l 
information 4 circular, free by mail. Address, 
WALPOLE DYE AND CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
119 Milk St., Boston, Mass., U. S. 











Permanently, root and branch, in five minutes, without; 


digcoloration orinjury with ** Pilla Solvene.” 
particulars, 6c. 


Wileox Specific Co., Phila, Pa 























MADE WITH BOILING MILK, 


y iV D OD vert isers Die Se 11 






and CANCER CURED. New 

methods. No knife. Book free. 

Sanitarium, Union Springs,N.Y. 
er) an COD > DS > 
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yj 
ABOVE IS AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF A BEAUTIFUL PERFUMED CARD ADVERTISING HOYT’S 
CERMAN COLOCNE, THE MOST FRAGRANT AND LASTING OF PERFUMES. 
THIS COLOGNE IS SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. PRICE 25 CENTS, 50 CENTS, AND $1.00 PER BOTTLE. 
NEVER IN A 10 CENT SIZE. BEWARE OF CHEAP IMITATIONS. 
E. W. HOYT & CO., SOLE MANUFACTURERS, LOWELL, MASS. 
SEND 2 CENT STAMP FOR PERFUMED CARDS. 





TRY RUBIFOAM, our NEW LIQUID DENTIFRICE. DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. HARMLESS. 
@LEGANTLY PUT UP. 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE. 





FEOLIAN HARPS. 


Improved Construction. Adjustable to any window. 
Fine instruments and beautiful effects, Catalogues free. 


The G. J. HOLBROOK CO., 88 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 








Sample DR. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS. 
Best Remedy for Throat and Lungs. Agents 
Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO. ,Quiney, Llinois. 


We have a new attach- 
DRESS A E N ment by. which Dress 

Stays cun be put into 
Dress Waists with Sewing Machines, very rapid- 
ly,and much better and smoother-thanm by hand, 
Price, 25c. Agents Wanted, Descriptive Girenlar 
free. Address, Warren Featherbone Co., Three Oaks, Mich. 


STATUAR Classical and Modern. 
TWO THOUSAND DESIGNS FREE 
PAMPHLET, 
C. HENNECKE & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Chicago Store: - 207 Wabash Avenue. 


PULCHRA 

















GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK BINDERS. PULCHRA AMERICANA. 


THE STANDARD 


Each binder is stamped on the side with 


GopEy’s LApy’s ci i is bi 
"4 py’s Boox in gold. This binder | SEALING! SOOTHING! SOFTENING! 
1s unequalled as‘a temporary binder. It holds Fragrantly Perfumed! No vulgar Face Paint? 


the magazine for one year, and makes a very WwW 
satisfactory permanent binder. Any one can AS 2 P @) D E R 


adjust it. Price (in green cloth), postage paid, wd . ae — Pink, Brunette. Price, 


ae " HELMER & LIETZ, M’frs, 
GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK, 125 4th Ave., New York. 


P.O. Box H.H, Philadelphia. | PEERLESS DYES 2tss!S.tocmn 
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Invaluable 
for 
WOUNDS, 
BRUISES, 
SPRAINS, 


SCALDS, 
BURNS, 


SORE FEET, 
INSECT- 
BITES, 
PILES, 


INFLAMED EYES, 
REEUMATISY, 
NEURALGIA, 
CATARRE, 
DIPTHERIA, 
HOARSENESS, 
SORE THROAT, 
TOOTHACHE, 
DIARRHEA, 
DYSENTERY, 
Etc., Etc. 


CHAFING, 


Caution. — POND'S blown in the glass, and our 


EXTRACT has been picture trade mark on sur- 
imitated. The genuine has rounding buff wrapper. 
the- words Take no other prepara 


vs ay ; ton 

ond's BLAxtrac 
Pain Disappears. 
Inflammations Vanish. 


Hemorrhages Cease. 





THE LEGEND OF 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON 

’ HAS BECOME FAMILIAR TO 
B/ The American People as the Trade-Mark of \gyag 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters. 


For the last 35 years it has heralded the 
Curative Properties of this Great Tonic. 


HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS Ff 


Renews Vigor, and makes Life Worth Living. 


Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters repels and fights off the morbid elements which super 
induce disease. As an ry eat Regulating and Restorative Preparation, suited to all clim: 


and every contingency, it STANDS ALONE among modern medicines. It gives speedy relief 
Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Constipation, Nervousness, Kidney Troubles, and counteracts 
tendency to Neuralgia, Rheumatism and Gout, if taken in its incipient stages. It is indispensabé 
to the traveller, and the sojourner or settler in any malarious region, at home or abroad.  - 


THE WEAK, 
THE EXHAUSTED, 
THE CONVALESCENT, 


REGAIN 


HEALTH, STRENGTH AND VITALITY 


BY ITS USE. 


For sale by all Druggists and Dealers in 
Proprietary Medicines. 
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THE TESTIMONY OF THE NIGHTINGALE THe LILY AND THE ROSE 


REL? COPYRIGHT. 


ae 
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This odor has al 


Druggists and D i 
. ealers i 
hous if ta nae a ea » Or can be procured through 


LUNDBORG@’S 


GODEY’S LADY’S BOOK. 






















































































56 ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 
Just as I returned his axe to Umslopogaas Miss Flossie 
came up and took me off to see her collection of flowers, 
African imys, and blooming shrubs, some of which are very Gee 
beautif of the varieties being quite unktiown to me, ‘ee I 
and alsd Believe, to botanical science. I asked her if she s :> I 
had ever n or heard of the “Goya” lily, which central 1 BS 
Afr orers have told me thay Rave Sscasionally met y A 
with enalingsd bas filled them with as- : 
tonishment. ispi i J atives say blooms only yo F 
once in ten years, fi j nost arid soil. Compared ee 4a 
to the size of the bloom, mall, generally weighing Be 4 
about four pounds. As for elé (which I after- yy c 
wards first saw under circumstanc® impgess ifs ap- Be oe iT: 
pearance fixedly in my mind) I know n e its Ee 
beauty and splendor, or the indescribable sweet@s pr #3 Ms 
fume. p~flower, for it only has one bloom, rises e 3 ; 
bulb on a thick, fleshy, and flat-sidg m, and Bas 
that I saw measured fourteen inch meter, e. 3 5 
what trumpet-shaped, like the bloom sin ordi- ide: cu 
. imyhere is the green S om AT 
e that. of a water- 3 Don 
Yer 
SAR. 
AC. 
¢. 
equal this bloom in beauty or fragrance, and 4 Goss 
is but little known, I take the liberty to describe it 7 Ont) 
Looking at it for the first time, I well remember that I — 
how even in a flower there dwells something of thg 1 
of its Maker. To my great delight Miss Flossie told 3 a 
she knew the flower well, and had tried to grow it in her : s 
garden, but without success, adding, however, that as it should BP a 
be in bloom at this time of year, she thougbt that she could Er FS 
procure me a specimen. : lm ¢ 
, | a 1 
a4 ie 3 
nde, ss oui 
" Wiseree See ig : > tere 28 sors SPs Peet fl sna : pera e ri aps = Bet § 3 
LUN . 2 3 ‘ 
5 ta 
BORG’S LATEST PERFUME ir 
2 3 a . Siu 
8) 1 










ya Lily. } 
ready attained a Popularit i 
Perfumes and rane 4 Second only to our EDENIA. 


Lundborg’s 
enish Cologne are for ] 
et Articles hrougll 







Enclose 2c. 






LADD & a. Proprietors and Manufacturers of 
; 24 Barclay Street, New York. 
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